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LEND A HAND. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vout. XVII. JULY, 1896. No. 1. 





The second conterence of the friends of arbitration, held 
at Lake Mohonk, found matters much farther advanced than 
any of the members could have thought possible a year ago. 
It had been known to the public that Lord Salisbury has 
made to Mr. Cleveland a proposal, which, if accepted, 
wmounts to a permanent system of arbitration between the 
first two commercial powers of the world. A commendable 
reserve is maintained by our own government as to its an- 
swer to this important proposal, but no doubt can be felt as 
to the friendly spirit in which such a proposal would be re- 
ceived, 

It was said, in conversation at Mohonk, that the assembly 
was an adjournment of the Washington conference,—so far 
as the idealists in that conference were concerned ;—while 
the greater part of the bankers and merchants and manufac- 
turers,—of whom so many were at Washington,—did not 
appear. It was probably true, that the men of affairs, as 
they are called, supposed, perhaps, too hastily, that the im- 
pression made at Washington on the public mind was 
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deep to be readily forgotten, and that there was no 
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renew it. In fact, however, the Washington conference 
‘annot be said to have made a very definite mark on public 
affairs. A strong committee waited on the President with 
the result of its decision, and received a courteous answer. 
The Executive Committee of twenty-five met and appointed 
a sub-committee of five,—and adjourned. That is all. The 
Mohonk conference would have been glad to receive even an 
informal statement from this sub-committee. But no infor- 
mation or suggestion was received from it. 

Left to its own resources, the conference certainly gained 
some light as to the opinions of the more hopeful friends of 
peace. It did not for a moment sink to the dead level of a 
mere protest against war, or to either general or detailed 
descriptions of war’s horrors. It also wisely dropped the 
questions as to the dangers of defensive armament. It de- 
voted its discussions squarely to questions as to arbitration. 
Is it better to make a new court for every occasion of con- 
troversy, or is it better to establish a permanent tribunal ? 

If the latter course be taken, shall any limit be placed on 
the questions to be referred ? 

Or, shall it be open for all questions? In either plan, is 
it desirable to work first for an agreement between England 
and America, or shall the congress be large enough to include 
all nations? 

Three general plans are before the world: 

First. The suggestion made to the committee on this sub- 
ject appointed by the Pan-American Congress. This sug- 
gestion proposed a court of several judges, one to be ap- 
pointed by each of the six great powers, or as many of them 
as would concur. It was proposed that, beside those judges, 
what might be called assessors or assistant judges might sit, 
on occasion, when appointed by the lesser powers. It was 
proposed that this court should exis/; that it should be ready 
to receive and decide any questions brought before it. The 
members should be engaged in no other duty, but should 
from time to time make such public statement on the sub- 
ject of international law as might give to the world some 
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statement, authorized by themselves at least, as to what the 
great words ‘*international law” mean. 

Second. The proposal made by the Inter-Parliamentary 
Peace Union, which met in Belgium in September last. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Peace Union is a voluntary meeting, 
every year, of members of the different parliaments of the 
constitutional states of Europe. In the meeting of last year, 
fourteen parliaments were thus represented. This body, 
which borrows a certain dignity from the nature of its con- 
stituency, presented a plan which was brought before the 
Mohonk Conference. It proposes an agreement, by as 
many states as can be induced to combine, that they will 
submit certain questions to a central tribunal. This tribunal 
is to be permanent, of one judge appointed by each nation 
which agrees to it. But the nations are to reserve to them- 
selves the special subjects which they will refuse to refer to 
it. Other nations may apply for its decision on occasion. 

Third. The plan of the New York State Bar Association. 
This plan was forwarded to President Cleveland in April 
last. It is of this plan that the capital epigram was made 
that the new court ‘‘hangs out its sign, and announces that 
it will administer justice to all nations which are willing to ap- 
ply.” It does not require legislation. It proposes that in 
each one of the states coming into the proposal, the highest 
tribunal now existing shall name one of its own members to 
sit with other persons named in the same way, and that the 
fact of their coming together shall constitute a court. 

These different plans were discussed, more or less in de- 
tail, by the speakers at the Mohonk Conference. The 
speakers who spoke well were those who held to these sub- 
jects; the speakers who spoke ill were those who had never 
thought much of the subject, and talked at random with re- 
gard to what was possible and what was not possible. The 
Conference summed up its work in the following admirable 
statement : 

Declaration of the second annual Lake Mohonk Confer- 
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ence on International Arbitration, held at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., June 3, 4, and 5, 1896. 

In the settlement of personal controversies civilization has 
substituted the appeal to law for the appeal to force. It is 
high time for a like substitution of law for war in the set- 
tlement of controversies between nations. | Law establishes 
justice, war simply demonstrates power. Such a substitu- 
tion of law for war requires a permanent tribunal to which 
all nations may appeal. Its personnel may change, but its 
judicial life should be continuous ; its mere existence would 
often prevent controversy, and its decision would become a 
recognized interpretation of international law. It would not 
impair the sovereignty, lessen the dignity, nor hazard the 
honor or safety of any nation. The enforcement of its 
judgment might be safely left to the moral obligations of the 
nation concerned, and the moral sentiments of mankind. 
Such tribunal should be so constituted that all civilized na- 
tions may, if they choose, by adhering to the treaty consti- 
tuting it, avail themselves of its benefits. Disarmament of 
the nations should follow such recognition of and provision 
for the reign of reason over the passions of mankind. |The 
facts that during the last year the Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Union, containing parliamentary representatives from four- 
teen European powers, has formulated a plan for an inter- 
national tribunal; that France has officially proposed to this 
country a permanent treaty of arbitration, and that it is 
semi-oflicially reported that negotiations are pending be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain for a similar 
treaty, justify the belief that the way is now open to create 
between this country and France, and, perhaps, with other 
powers also, some permanent system of judicial arbitration 
as to the essential safeguard of civilization. 

We assure President Cleveland that a great majority of 
his countrymen will hail the consummation of such a treaty 
as the auspicious harbinger of welfare to the world, assur- 
jng peace among leading nations, security and expansion to 
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industry and commerce, steadier employment at more re- 
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munerative wages to workingmen, more exalted civilization, 
a condition of the world more in accord with the enlightened 
conscience of man and the loving will of God. We earnest- 
ly call upon statesmen, ministers of every faith, the news- 
paper and periodical press, colleges and schools, chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, organizations of working- 
men, and upon all good men and women to exert their influ- 
ence in favor of this movement, both in making known to 
the President their desire for a permanent tribunal and in 
helping to create a larger public sentiment against war, 
which shall be an efficient and constant support of the new 
judicial system thus to be founded. 

This was telegraphed to the President, and was published 
to the country the next day by those newspapers which take 
a real interest in public concerns. The committee that 
drafted this report consists of the following gentlemen : 
Rev. Lyman Abbott of New York, John B. Garrett of Phil- 
adelphia, Samuel B. Capen of Boston, Robert U. Johnson 
ot New York, Robert Treat Paine of Boston, Judge J. H. 
Stiness of Providence, and Dr. B. F. Trueblood of Boston. 
The names alone of these persons show that the conference 
Was not a conference of cranks, but of men used to public 
affairs, and able to take a practical as well as a broad view 
of public necessities. 

Epwarp E, Hate. 


HUMANE WORK AMONG THE UNFORTUNATE. 
BY HERMAN F, HEGNER, 


The influence of humane education in preventing cruelty 
to children, inmates of prisons, and lower animals, is of 
great importance because it is an expression of the Christ- 
spirit. The work done by humane agents in our large cities 
deserves careful study. By the influence of this work, laws 
for the protection of children, providing for their rescue 
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from brutal parents, have been passed. In several states 
laws for chartering boys’ and girls’ schools for delinquents 
have been enacted. The success of these schools shows 
what a powerful agent for good popular humane education 
has become. Their methods of management are based upon 
benevolent principles, and should be familiar to everyone. 
Of these schools, the one that ranks among the best is the 
Illinois Manual Training School for Boys, at Glenwood, 
near Chicago. The suffering and utter helplessness of the 
poor boys in the slums of Chicago appealed to Oscar Dud- 
ley, the founder of the school, so strongly that he tried to 
secure comfortable homes for them. A large building at 
Norwood Park, Chicago, was rented. Here, with thirty 
neglected boys, Mrs. Harrison began the good work of the 


gave 


school. Two years later Milton George, of Chicago, 
them a farm of three hundred acres. Here the boys have 
been cared for with creditable success. The main object is 
to find homes in good families. The school furnishes pure 
air and educational advantages until the boys are fit to be 
sent to such homes. They live in cottages. Each cottage 
has thirty of them, and is under the charge of a cottage care- 
taker and a teacher, who together give the boys all the 
privileges of a home. Boys are promoted from cottage to 
cottage, in accordance with their moral character and its im- 
provement. In this way the nobler qualities of manhood 
are developed. Trades are taught to those who stay at the 
school any length of time, thus emphasizing the dignity of 
labor and the sin of pauperism. Here, then, in these schools, 
one of the problems of city government—** what shall we do 
with our boys?”—is answered. What the science of gov- 
ernment, with its prisons and reform schools, from the side 
of intellectual principle, could not do, these boys’ schools 
from the side of humanity, are beginning to do. The day is 
not far distant when thousands of neglected boys, who are 
forced by drunken parents to inhabit the street, will be lifted 
to a higher manhood in just such institutions. Here Christ’s 
teaching that vhosoever gives a cup of water to one of these 
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little ones shall in no wise lose his reward, will be happily 
realized. 

Turning from these boys’ schools to the prisons, we tind 
another field in which humane education has been active. 
Very little, if any, humane element appears in the rigid 
j prison laws. They were not formed from that standpoint, 
} and so it is not surprising that the benevolent spirit is lack- 
ing. No wonder that under the wardenship of brutal mon- 
sters, many of our prisons have been dens of filth and tor- 
ture; that the public has been shocked again and again at 
the sufferings of the inmates. For years past, humane 
agents have been working hard to relieve this suftering. At 
first they simply visited the prisons, and, by personal deeds 
of kindness, strove to carry their blessings into these dens of 
malpractice. Then, with the help of the public press, they 
attacked the administration of the prisons. This has done 
much good by securing the removal of incompetent wardens. 
Later still, they began to awaken public sentiment to a 
higher view of the function of the prison. The result of 
this work has been most encouraging. There are in the 
United States to-day very few prisons whose administration 
has not been changed for the better. Moreover, the true 
idea of the reformatory function of the prison has developed, 
until the whole system of prison government is on a fair 
way to being placed on a humane basis. This has already 
heen accomplished at Elmira, N. Y., which aims to lessen 
the cruelty of solitary confinement by giving employment 
that will develop moral character. The old theory of im- 
prisonment for protection has not been successful, because 
it has not taken into consideration that in the moral nature 
lies the source of crime. The Elmira plan carries with it 
the moral spirit of humane benevolence. It has the period 
of imprisonment depend as much as possible on the develop- 
ment of moral character. So it permits no criminal to re- 
enter society until he shows, not only by outward signs of 
good conduct, but by inward signs of moral improvement, 


that he is fitted to do so. One can see the marked difter- 
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ence in the principles that underlie these two systems, and 
that the old idea of the prison is cruel and un-Christian. 

From studying humanity among children and criminals, 
we come to the animal world. The effects upon the general 
well-being of the prevention of cruelty to lower animals has 
until very recently received no attention. No branch of 
study has attempted to search this field with scientific pur- 
poses. In securing the enactment of laws against cruelty to 
lower animals ; in devising methods to enforce these laws ; 
and in showing the blighting effects of cruelty upon domes- 
tic animals, and its reaction upon man, the humane agent 
has stood alone. Humane societies have published many 
valuable facts. The check-reining, brutal whipping, and 
merciless exposure of horses, have been attacked with just 
indignation, Under all these facts are life principles that 
should be investigated. If they are put into scientific form 
and studied because they are essential to a knowledge of 
human society, it will not be long before //umane Ethics 
will enter our colleges as a discipline in the moral education 
of man. 


PROHIBITION IN|) KANSAS. 
BY CLARENCE GREELEY. 


One may fairly say that prohibition is a success in Kansas. 

At almost every session of the legislature since the pro- 
hibitory amendment took affect in May, 1881, a proposition 
has been made to strike it out, but has never had many sup- 
porters. 

It is probably true that there is more illicit liquor selling 
now than for the past six or eight years. This is thought 
by many to be largely due to the police commissioner sys- 
tem, which was adopted several years ago as a temperance 
measure, but has proven worse than useless. The law em- 
powers the government to appoint, on petition of a certain 
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number of citizens, three police commissioners, who. shall 
not all belong to any one political party. The thought was 
that the strong arm of the law would be exerted, where the 
local authorities failed for provincial reasons. 

The police commissioners appoint the entire police force 
and the police judge, in each city of the first class, of which 
there are only five. 

ut it has commonly happened that the petitioners to the 
governor for the appointment of police commissioners, 
though a respectable class of tax-payers, and prominent citi- 
zens, have the sinister object in view of so managing the po- 
lice affairs as practically to license ‘¢joints,” or places where 
liquor is surreptitiously sold, and reached sometimes through 
back doors or in attic places, known to the police and visited 
by them at stated times, when nominal arrests are made and 
forfeits of money put up instead of confinement in the 
‘Scalaboose,” or city prison. 

No effort is made by the policemen appointed by the 
board (which is appointed by the governor of the state) to 
enforce the law requiring the culprit to appear in court. 
The forfeit money goes into the hands of the police commis- 
sioners to pay police expenses (sometimes there is a struggle 
between the commissioners and the city council as to how it 
shall be expended). This forfeiture by the joint-keeper is 
often legal in form, but corrupt in reality. How much goes 
into the hands of the police is not known to the public. 

It is to be admitted that under the police commission 
method the result is the establishment of a license, instead 
of a prohibitory system in the few large cities of the first 
class, and the contagion extends also to minor cities to some 
extent. 

It is held by the most emphatic temperance element that 
municipal woman suffrage, which exists in Kansas (passed 
February 15, 1887), is a main reason why prohibition pro- 
hibits outside of the police commissioner system. Woman 
has out-voted the saloon. There is no open saloon for cau- 
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cuses and the manipulation of votes. Woman has taken the 
saloon out of politics. . 

The old Maine argument that public temptation is re- 
moved, and that the business of saloon-keeping is made dis- 
reputable, applies in Topeka, a city of 30,000. The other 
large cities have the ‘‘joint” system,—Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Wichita. 

Probably most of the temperance people think that if these 
cities of the first class were thrown on their own responsi- 
bility, as would be the case in the absence of the city police 
system, the law would be better enforced. If Mr. Trout- 
man were elected governor this would, his friends think, be 
a result. As it is, the mayor is prevented by the law itself 
from having any influence with the police. But others hold 
that if Mr. Troutman were elected, he would appoint police 
commissioners who would enforce the law even under the 
present system. 

The amendment has been in operation fifteen years, munic- 
ipal woman suffrage nine years, and there is no indication ot 
repeal, 

Reference to prohibition was dropped from the Republi- 
van platform last year because leading politicians thought it 
advisable, since the party had been beaten at the preceding 
election. A reason why the city police system is not re- 
pealed is in the fact that certain politicians want the oftices 
it creates. 

During the last campaign Governor Morrill, then a candi- 
date, was in favor of keeping the ‘‘isms” out of the plat- 
form, meaning prohibition and state woman suffrage. The 
sutfrage amendment was consequently defeated at the polls, 
though made a plank in the Populist platform. 

The majority of the Republicans and Populists are prohi- 
bitionists, but the leading politicians in both parties are 
doubtless anti-prohibitionists. 

Prohibition controls the liquor traffic much better than 
any other system has done. It has not been so well en- 
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forced since 1890, when Governor Humphrey entered on his 
term. 

Frightened by their defeat in 1892, the Republican poli- 
ticians, especially their present governor and his appointees, 
are very timid about the enforcement of the law. 

But George L. Douglass, of Wichita, ex-speaker, himself 
a resubmissionist, says that the resubmissionists cannot pos- 
sibly get more than twenty-five or thirty members out of 
the one hundred and sixty-five in both branches of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Francis Murphy is stumping the state in the interest 
of total abstinence. He succeeds, but is not properly sup- 
ported by the temperance element itself. ‘*The work is 
great and large and we are divided on the wall.” But the 
good sense of the people will surely learn union. As Mr. 
Greeley said in a letter to my father, written as early as 
1862: ‘There is much fooling about letting the negroes 
tight; but we shall soon be glad to let anybody fight.” 





THE EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITIES. 
BY JOHN VISHER, 


We are soon to be furnished the means of learning what 
reforms the lawyers have proposed at the great World’s 
Columbian Exposition Congress on Jurisprudence and Law 
Reform. The papers read at that congress are to appear, 
we are told, in book form. Already they are appearing in 
monthly instalments in the American Law Lteqgister and [e- 
view, a monthly published in Philadelphia. 

The first of these papers appears in the April number of 
that magazine, and is attracting some notice among those 
who are looking for a practicable solution of problems of 
labor and capital, wealth and poverty. It is an easy matter 
to draw up an indictment against the present condition of 
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things, but it is quite another thing to be able to suggest 
remedies. 

The title of the paper, ‘* Limitation of the Amount One 
may take by Descent or by Will,” hardly expresses what is 
in the paper. A_ better title would be, ‘*How to bring 
about a more General Distribution of Property through the 
Laws in Reference to the Transmission of Property by Will 
and by Descent.” The writer of the paper is Hon. Harvey 
B. Hurd, LL.D., reviser of the Statutes of Illinois in 1874. 

He commences his paper by showing how the laws ot 
property effect social conditions, and even the opinions, habits, 
and aspirations of the people and how the laws of descent 
and wills, as they exist in most countries, tend to concen- 
trate the ownership of property in the hands of the favored 
few. He contends that this tendency of the law is bad pub- 
lie policy and ought to be reversed; that it tends to swell 
the hosts of the poor at the same time that it vests vast 
riches in persons who have never raised a finger to earn 
them. 

He thinks that the way to the necessary reform is not so 
dark or mysterious as it might seem, that what is needed is 
not some great ‘‘upheaval,” but simply an extension of the 
American policy of breaking up, through the laws of descent, 
the great accumulations of property in the few hands by dis- 
tributing it among kinsmen on the decease of the owner, 
who, by his immense energy and perhaps good fortune, has 
gathered it together in his life time. 

Mr. Hurd lays down several axioms : 

First, that whatever reform is proposed, to be successful, 
it must be in accordance with the affections of the human 
heart, ete.; and he quotes Blackstone’s notable words, 
‘¢There is nothing which so generally strikes the imagina- 
tion and engages the affections of mankind as the right of 
property, or that sole and despotic dominion which one man 
claims and exercises over external things of the world in 
total exclusion of the rights of any other individual in the 
universe ; that reform will never come through denial of this 
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tact, and therefore neither communism, state ownership of 
property, or nibilism, furnishes any hope.” 

Second, that the policy of the law in this republic should 
he to keep property in the majority. When the majorities 
shall be in the hands of those who own no property, or so 
little as to sympathize with those who have none, property 
rights will be in danger of being overturned. 

Third, the policy of the law should be to keep property 
engaged in the activities of business, not to allow it to be 
withdrawn from circulation, as is done where men inherit 
millions which they have no disposition or inducement to 
employ in business. 

The way in which Mr. Hurd would change the tendency 
of the law, which he says is now towards cumulation in few 
hands, so as to give it the opposite tendency, is, to say the 
least, novel and interesting. We quote from his paper: 

‘¢TIn advocating a change in the laws of descent and of 
wills, so as to limit the amount one may take by descent or 
by will, with a view to bringing about a greater diffusion of 
property, I do not wish to be understood as contending that 
such a limitation would be a cure-all or, indeed, in itself 
amount to an ample remedy. The most that I shall claim 
for it is that it would be in the right direction, and have a 
powerful effect to remedy the evils resulting from the ten- 
dency to cumulations of the wealth of the country into few 
hands, and thus hardening the lines of the many. 

‘Just what the limitation should be, or in just what way 
it should be applied, I am not prepared to state; nor is it 
necessary that I should do so. Most likely, if we were all 
agreed upon the propriety of some limitation, there would 
be a wide difterence of views as to amounts and as to man- 
ner. These details are not now important, except, perhaps, 
by way of illustration, And by way of illustration, let us 
suppose a rule and see how it would work in a given case, 
Let us suppose that as to the smaller estates, say those under 
$500,000, we let the law stand as now, so far as it relates to 
the children and surviving wife and husband of the deceased, 
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When it exceeds that amount, and as to others than children 
and surviving wife or husband, suppose we should make the 
following limitations: A child, wife, or husband may not 
take by will or descent from the same person to exceed 
$500,000, and no other person shall take to exceed $100,- 
000. When the estate exceeds the amount limited to the 
heirs in the first degree of kinship, the overplus to go to 
those in the next degree of kinship, subject to the limitation, 
and so on until the estate is exhausted. To see how this 
rule would work, let us suppose that one dies leaving an es- 
tate amounting to $1,000,000, and leaving one son—he is 
in the first degree of kinship, and three persons in the second 
degree, say brothers, and ten in the third, say nephews and 
nieces. Under this rule the son would take $500,000; the 
three brothers each $100,000, and the remaining $200,000 
would be divided in equal shares among the ten nephews and 
nieces, giving to them $20,000 apiece. You see I would be 
very liberal with children and with the surviving wife or 
husband in recognition of the natural sympathies in their be- 
half; and I am not sure but that I would so change the law 
as to put it out of the power of a parent by will to cut off a 
child altogether, as it is now in Illinois, out of the power of 
a husband or wife to cut off the other. It probably would 
be best not to limit the amount one might give to charitable 
and educational purposes. Should the heirs run out before 
the estate is exhausted, the overplus might go to the state as 
it does now in default of heirs, or, what would be better, let 
it go into the school tund. 

‘¢In the case supposed, fourteen persons would be made 
happy and given a good start in the world, instead of one 
person taking it all, as would be the case as the law now 
stands. In the case supposed, all the beneficiaries are kins- 
men of the deceased, any one of whom might, as the law 
now stands, take the whole estate, the others being out of 
the way. While I would thus continue the high favor in 
which the law holds the relatives of the deceased, upon a 
broader law of sympathies among kinsmen, I would at the 
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same time subject it to limitations dictated by sound public 
policy. 

‘¢I1 do not believe in a succession or inheritance tax, or 
any other device by which wealth is to be turned over to the 
state, as a prevention of the evils resulting from excessive 
cumulation in few hands. It would take that much property 
out of reach of competition and individual enterprise, and 
build up an official class quite as objectionable as any other 
class. The true policy is to keep the wealth in the hands of 
the people, and in the hands of as many of the people as 
possible. Let it be so free to acquisition that any one by 
industry and the exercise of fair ability may possess himself 
of a reasonable share of it. I would let him do as well tor 
himself as he can, and enjoy the fruits of his labor as long 
as he lives. 

‘It is objected that, after all, the distribution of property 
through inheritance would be too slow a process ; let us see. 
It is stated upon the best authority that of the $47,000,000,- 
O00, the total wealth of the United Kingdom, $940,000,000, 
or one-fifth of the whole, changes hands by reason of the 
death of the holders each year; so that the entire wealth of 
that kingdom changes hands, through the operation of the 
law of descent and of wills and settlements, on an average 
once every fifty years. The same thing no doubt takes 
place in this country. At that rate, $1,500,000,000 changes 
hands every year in this country in the same way.” 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE 


In the midst of war, this phrase begins to assume its im- 
portance as the promise of peace. It embodies the policy 
which the Republican leaders of Europe propose. More 
than this, although most of the Republics of Europe are yet 
to be born, still the phrase ‘* United States of Europe” be- 
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gins to be spoken among princes and in their cabinets. For 
three hundred years, at the very least, every war in Europe, 
and every treaty, has prepared the way for such a union. 
For the last five and fifty years, the advance has been more 
‘apid and sure. 

It is very true, that, as the proposal for such a union has 
been discussed in the literature of Europe, as in the essays 
of St. Pierre, Rousseau, Emmanuel, Kant, Bentham, or de 
Maistre, the burden of proof has been always against it. 
Men speak of it now, whenever it turns up, as if it were a 
part of the dreamer’s store of visions, belonging with Ovid’s 
Golden Age, or with the fabled knights of the Round Table 
and, as the world goes, to say that we shall have the United 
States of Europe only when all princes are as pure as King 
Arthur, all ladies as lovely as the peerless Oriana, all knights 
as brave as Amadis, is to put it oft indefinitely to the per- 
fect world. But it happens, very fortunately, that over a 
part of another continent, which is, for practical purposes, 
larger than Europe, this system, which it is so easy to call 
a dream, is already extended. It happens that the transitory 
vision has lasted as a sober reality in America for eighty 
years. It happens, that, in that eighty years, it has twice 
met the shock of foreign war, and come out only the stronger 
for the conflict ; nay, in the course of that eighty years, the 
United States of America has been threatened once by ter- 
rible internal convulsion. The question was then brought 
to the test of arms, whether, as Mr. Lincoln says, ‘* A sys- 
tem light and easy enough for the freedom of the people, 
must of necessity be too weak for its own preservation.” 
And, in that terrible test, the United States of America 
stood the rack and convulsion, After that terrible test, the 
United States of America was stronger than ever; and it 
seemed more certain that it would abide for another century 
the greatest Peace Society that the sun ever looked down 
upon. 

The real question, then, for Europe at this hour is, whether 


there is any fatality in that continent which prevents such a 
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union among her sixteen states, as has proved possible, 
though not easy, among seven and thirty states in America. 
History has changed the Saxon Heptarchy of seven king- 
doms into one England. History has united that England 
with Wales. History has knit England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land into the United Empire of Great Britain. History has 
knit all the Russias into the Empire of Russia. History has 
united Normandy, Brittany, France, Navarre, Lorraine, and 
Alsace into the Empire of France. History has united Arra- 
gon, Leon, and Castile into the Kingdom of Spain. — History 
has woven a dozen states of yesterday into the Kingdom of 
Italy of to-day. Even in the last summer and autumn, his- 
tory has transformed the confederation of Northern Germany 
into a union close and sure. The question for Europe is, 
whether this is all? Must the process stop here? Is there 
any reason why America should be the only continent for 
permanent peace? Is Europe to be given over to permanent 
war? Ormay Europe, in the future, learn its great lesson 
from this side ot the water, and the United States of Amer- 
ica point the fundamental system for the United States of 
Kurope ? 

The public writers of Europe, when they look across the 
ocean, are wholly deceived even by our great success. They 
write and speak as if mutual peace were of course here, as 1f 
we had been always one nation. They forget that the Span- 
iard in Florida and the Englishman in Georgia hated each 
other and fought each other as cordially as ever Queen Eliza- 
beth hated King Philip of Spain, till the United States of 
America compelled Georgia and Florida to be as one. Such 
writers forget that between Louisiana and Kentucky there 
was as little natural love as between the France whose chil- 
dren were in Louisiana, and the England whose children 
were in Kentucky. They do not choose to remember that 
the Catholic who planted Maryland, and the Puritan who 
planted Massachusetts, had just the same causes for mutual 
hatred as had the Catholic and Roundhead in Ireland, who 
fought there in the days of Cromwell. 
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The truth is, that, at the period when the constitution of 
the United States was formed, there was not one of the old 
thirteen states but had serious questions of controversy 
with its neighbors. Massachusetts had by charter a right to 
a strip of country as wide as Massachusetts, running to the 
Pacific Ocean. The state of Connecticut had rights similar, 
though not so large. Each of those states had a controversy 
with each other, both of them with New York, and all of 
them with Virginia. These are only illustrations of open 
questions, just like the questions which once and again deluge 
Europe with blood. What settled these questions? Nothing 
in the nature of things. They were settled simply and only 
by the establishment of the nation—one out of many—which 
we call «* The United States of America.” 

And, unless all coming history is to be the record of blood, 
a lesson is in that history which is to be learned and wrought 
out in practice in the establishment of the United States of 
Europe. The experiment has been tried here under some 
signal advantages ; but, meanwhile, the preparations for a 
like experiment have been going forward there. — It is nearly 
three centuries since the diplomacy of Europe began to medi- 
tate upon the plan. The accomplishment of that plan is 
sasier than ever now that these three centuries have worked 
towards its fulfilment. 

It seems worth while, just now, to examine the history of 
that diplomacy ; because it seems possible that this country, 
with an example so admirable, of peace secured in face of 
every difliculty, may at this moment speak the word of the 
great pacification : ‘* Let us have peace.” The most sublime 
expression that has yet fallen from the lips of the taciturn 
president is the great word which united America has a right 
to speak to disunited Europe. I do not know whether, 
at this moment, there are any statesmen inthe world. — If 
there are, is not this very moment of war, of defeat of the 
proud, and victory of the prudent, the very moment to 
bring forward again the hope which two centuries and a half 
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ago seemed so near accomplishment? Has not the time come 
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for a power so strong as ours to speak in the interests of 
permanent peace in Christendom? Has not the time come 
for us all to be ready to say the right word, and to do the 
right thing, when the great man of to-day, whoever he may 
prove to be, speaks the great word, which the greatest king 
of France spoke before the country was born? Has there 
ever been a moment when all true men could act together, as 
in this sea of troubles they might act to establish the United 
States of Europe? And if the great man of Europe, who- 
ever he may be, speaks that great word, and lays the plans 
for that great harmony, may not this land of ours, which has 
given the great example, do more than any land to make real 
the sublime idea? Our statesmanship, our policy, our inter- 
national science,—they have no object at this moment so 
noble, nay, they have none so real, as the advance, by one 
of the great strides of history, of a permanent peace among 
the states of Christendom. 

With this conviction, I ask the reader’s attention to the 
first appearance in diplomacy of this ** Great Design.” 

Henry of Navarre, the first sovereign of his time as he was 
its first soldier, had been born almost in poverty, and had 
been trained in mistortune. It would be fair to say almost 
that he had been nursed on the battle-field. Protestants 
have looked askance on him, because he permitted himself 
to be received in form into the Roman Church ; but probably 
the severest critic will admit that Henry, in this apostacy, if 
it were such, acted with the noblest motive, in the hope, 
which was well founded, of securing France from civil war. 
This is certain, that he earned the eager love of his Protes- 
tant followers, and the complete respect of his Catholic sub- 
jects. Through the poverty, persecution, bloodshed, and 
struggle of youth, he wrought his way at last to the united 
throne of France and Navarre, and founded that dynasty 
which came to its end in 1830, 

His friend and minister, de Rosny, afterwards Duke of 
Sully, has left us in his memoirs better material for the real 
lite of this great sovereign than we often have for such his- 
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tory. Once and again in those memoirs is allusion made to 
the king’s ‘*ten wishes.” Some of them were such as any 
man may share. Some were peculiar to kings. 

The first wish of the king is for divine grace, and the safety 
of his soul. 

The second is, that his Protestant subjects may live in 
peace. 

The third, that France may hold her own against all en- 
emies ; and 

The fovrth, alas! that he may be rid of his wife forever. 

One of the ten wishes is, that he may win a battle in per- 
son over the King of Spain in person. And so they vary, 
now personal and now political, till nine of the ten are named, 
‘These nine, it seems, were well known at court,—matters, 
perhaps, of conversation and amusement there. The king 
had ten wishes, and courtiers knew nine of them. The tenth 
was more secret ; he only spoke of it with statesmen and his 
wisest counsellors. The tenth wish was always spoken of 
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as ‘* The Great Design ;” and would seem that unless one 
were well trained in the secrets of diplomacy in those days 
one knew nothing more of it. 

This tenth wish of the soldier-king, this great design, which 
was to crown all his laurels with a new wreath of glory, was 
his design for the United States of Europe. 

It is convenient now to speak of such a project as a dream ; 
but, as we have seen, it is a dream which has proved a living 
reality here in America. And when in America even ten 
states rebelled, which had been permitted to nurse one In- 
stitution false to every principle of a republic, when they 
tried the strength of the dream, they found that the Christian 
commonwealth was what it was said to be eighteen centu- 
ries ago; they found it was strong with the strength of a 
divine builder; they found it was reared upon the Rock of 
Ages. ‘* Whosovever shall fall on that stone shall be broken ; 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 
They tried the experiment ; and now they know the meaning 


of the prophecy. It is convenient for people who distrust 
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God’s power and Christ’s kingdom to look on such a project 
asa dream: but that is not the way it was considered when 
it was last brought forward, when the condition of Europe 
seemed ripe for it, and it needed only, one would say, two 
or three great men to carry it through. Are there possibly 


} two or three such men at the helin of affairs in America or 
) in Europe now ? 

It was a little before the first planting of Virginia, nearly 
twenty years before the landing at Plymouth, that Henry, 


acting in concert with Queen Elizabeth in her old age, con- 
ceived this plan of what he called the Christian common- 
wealth, to be formed among the powers of Europe. No man 
) called this a dream then, when such a soldier as Henry 
agreed to it, and such statesmen as Sully and Cecil planned 
for it. The death of Elizabeth, and the elevation of a fool 
to the throne of England, was its first misfortune. But 
Henry IV. was not born to be crossed by fools ; and to the 
moment of his murder, in*1610, he persevered. The diplo- 
macy of France and of Northern Europe for more than ten 
years seconded his endeavors. His plan in brief was this, 
to reduce the number of European states, much as the Con- 
gress of Vienna eventually did two hundred years afterwards, 
or so that all Europe should be divided among fifteen powers. 
Russia did not then count as part of Europe ; and Prussia was 
; not then born. Of these powers, six were the kingdoms of 
England, France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden and Lombardy. 
Five were to be elective monarchies, viz. : The German Km- 
pire, The Papacy, Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia; and 
there were to be four Republics,—Switzerland, Venice, The 
States of Holland and Belgium, and The Republic of Italy, 
made up somewhat as the kingdom of Italy is now. These 
fifteen powers were to maintain but one standing army. The 
chiet business of this army was to keep the peace among the 
states, and to prevent any sovereign from interfering with 
any other, from enlarging his borders, or other usurpations,. 
This army and the navy were also to be ready to repel in- 


vasions of Mussulmans and other barbarians. For the ar- 
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rangement of commerce, and other mutual interests, a Sen- 
ate was to be appointed of four members from each of the 
larger, and two from each of the smaller states, who should 
serve three years, and be in constant session. It was sup- 
posed, that, for affairs local in their character, a part of these 
senators might meet separately from the others. On occas- 
ions of universal importance, they would meet together. 
Smaller congresses, for more trivial circumstances, were 
also provided for. 

The plan contemplated a grand army of Europe, of 320,- 
000 men, and a navy of 120 vessels, to be provided in quotas 
agreed upon by the respective members of the association ; 
and, from the beginning, the members of the association an- 
nounced that no secession was to be possible or to be per- 
mitted. 

With generosity such as few princes have shown, Henry 
proposed that the executive which should carry out the de- 
cisions of the senate should be the elected emperor of Ger- 
many, for the time. This was probably the weakest part of 
the plan, the point to be secured being, of course, then or 
now, the most difficult. But, as the Emperor was chosen in 
an assembly in which so many of the several powers had a 
voice, this seemed the simplest adjustment. 

What gave the practical character, in its very outset, to a 
scheme so bold, was the absolute disclaimer, both on Henry’s 
part and Elizabeth’s, of any desire to increase their own ter- 
ritories or power. Henry satisfied even the jealousy of the 
pope in this regard; and so loyal was he in his diplomacy, 
always looking forward with this ‘*Great Design,” that, ac- 
cording to Sully, at the moment of Henry’s murder, he had 
secured the practical active co-operation of twelve of the 
fifteen powers, who were to unite in this confederation. 
They had avouched this co-operation by raising their contin- 
gents for the army, by which they proposed to crush the 
pretensions of the house of Austria and the king of Spain. 
The co-operation of Switzerland also would be secure at any 
moment it was wanted; so that really Austria and Spain had 
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at that moment all Europe in arms against them ; and the 
leader of all Europe was this chivalrous Henry, in whom the 
pope had confidence, and with whom the Protestants were all 
allied,—Protestant at heart, Catholic in ritual, a man pos- 
sessed with this great design, still in the very prime of life, 
in command of an admirable army, with a treasury full, : 
people prosperous, himself the first soldier of his time. 

No man said that the ‘*Great Design” was a dream then! 

It is easy to see that the central wish which bound these 
powers together was the wish to humble Austria. Under 
Charles the Fifth, Austria and Spain, with all the new 
wealth of the Indias at their command, had domineered over 
all Europe. Philip the Second would have been glad to do 
the same thing. The great design of Henry offered, there- 
fore, to the various powers, this immediate prize, that they 
would humble the emperor of Austria, and tie his hands. 
This was just as the great alliance of the nations of Europe 
against the first Napoleon was animated by a determination 
to humble him, and the power of France. But, beyond this 
immediate purpose, Henry and Elizabeth and the king of 
Sweden looked to such a control by the allied powers that no 
single sovereign should so claim the lion’s share again. The 
Great Design looked beyond the immediate purpose to the 
permanent peace of Europe. 

The very jealousy with which Austria was regarded was 
the strong support of Hlenry’s diplomacy. He was enough 
of a Catholic to obtain even the pope’s secret support in his 
negotiations. The scheme, therefore, had the advantage 
which such a scheme could hardly have had from that time 
to this, that it was not a mere sectarian alliance of Protest- 
ant against Papist. It proposed a combination of Catholic 
Italy and Catholic France with Protestant England and Pro- 
testant Sweden and Germany. This was its element of 
strength, 

Its weakness was, that, before it could even be set in mo- 
tion, the separate states of Europe had to be re-organized 
within. Thus the Republic of Belgium was to be created ; 
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the Kingdom of Lombardy was to be created ; the Republic 
of Italy was to be created ; and so on: and every petty prince, 
who, in this process, had been turned out of the crumbling 
owl-hole which he called a palace, would be grunting and 
scolding, and doing his little best to stop the progress of the 
Great Design. Nay, every scullion that washed the dishes 
in the courts of such a potentate, and every beggar-boy that 
screamed at his horse’s tail, would consider that their per- 
quisites and honors were stolen from them. The Great De- 
sign was encumbered from the beginning with such difficulty 
of detail. 

sut it was not left, alas! to any fair test of its allies or of 
its enemies. Just as Henry was maturing his last prepara- 
tions for that great campaign, in which, at the head of united 
Kurope, he would offer Austria peace and the Great Design, 
or war against all the world beside, another issue came. 
Henry entered his lumbering carriage of state, to make Sully 
a last visit at the arsenal. They turned from the Louvre 
into one of the narrow streets of Paris, when some obstacle 
stopped the progress. At the moment, a very tall man, in 
a cloak, mutHed heavily, and with a broad-brimmed hat over 
his eyes, stepped upon the wheel of the coach, dashed his 
arm into the window, and struck the king with a knife ; to 
make certain he drew back the knife, and struck again at the 
heart,—the most loving and gallant heart in Cristendom : and 
the king fell dead. With that blow, the Great Design died. 
It was to have made real, perhaps for centuries, the dying 
prayer of the Saviour of the world, that ‘* they all may be 
one ;” and, at the blow of a crazed fanatic, this hope vanished 
for well nigh three centuries. 

How like another stroke by another fanatic, which stopped 
the beating of the most loving heart in America, at the mo- 
ment when that heart was seeking the pacification of our 
warring states, full of kind wishes and kind hopes for all! 

That scrap from the history of courts is a proper illustra- 
of the duties, the hopes, and the prayers of the citizens of 


this Republic. It is one of the few illustrations in history 
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where the kings of the world have distinctly chosen peace, 
permanent peace, as the great object of policy. Such is not 
the habit of kings. No: but it should be the habit of peoples ; 
it should be the habit of republics. The diplomacy of a re- 
public, because it is a republic, should look to the strength- 
ening and maintaining peace among the nations of mankind. 

We are constantly misled in this matter, because we go to 
school, and study the histories of mere families,—of Bour- 
bons, of Tudors, of Hapsburgs,—and their wars. We get 
excited over these wars. Unconsciously, we come to think 
that there is no great nation but a nation which is great in 
war. We might as rightly wish to have our nation great in 
earthquakes, or great in pestilences, or great in conflagra- 
tions. To do our duty in war when it comes, that is one 
thing; to enjoy war, or to seek it, that is another. The 
great soldiers have always been great pacificators. The great 
Napoleon is no exception. — But we are deceived by the books. 
Jecause an old feudal nation followed war, and has war writ- 
ten all over its history, we take a notion that we, though we 
are not a feudal nation, must repeat that history. On the 
other hand, the whole being and nature of our nation is dif- 
ferent. This Republic exists simply that so many men and 
women may have happy homes. That is what it is for. — It 
is not for the extension of any boundary, it is not for the 
propagation of any theory, it ix not for the glory of any 
leader, that our states are founded, or our Union set in or- 
der. No: it is that forty million men and women may live 
in happy homes. George Frisbie Hoar said the other day, 
that the business of the people of this country is to see that 
‘*no more history is written.” He alluded to Montesquieu’s 
maxim, that that people is happy whose history is not written, 
Well, that is our duty, to keep outside of the sensation 
life,—the poor life of the scene-shifter in the melo-drama, 
which makes up the common record of the vulgar histories. 
It is our duty to cultivate and to illustrate those relations of 
peace in which, and in which only, come in the true prosper- 
ity of nations, 
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As it happens, this great necessity of keeping the peace 
at home has cost us one great civil war. Very fortunately 
for us, that great duty of ruling out of our own affairs, once 
for all, the one relic of feudalism we found here, has shown 
to the world that there is no such military strength, where 
strength is needed, as the strength in arms of a free people. 
That has been happily proved for a century. That being 
known, our policy is, and our duty is, to watch this blessed 
moment which, after three centuries, may be sweeping round 
even now upon the dial, for securing the permanent peace of 
Christendom. It sometimes seems as if, in statesmanship, 
we were living on the reputation of the fathers ; but, when- 
ever we shall have a statesman at the front worthy of that 
name, he will actively, and with steady system, carry for- 
ward plans which look to a pacification of Europe, as sure 
and as well-founded as the pacification which the fathers 
wrought out for America. The plans of Henry are already 
half carried through. The jarring duchies and electorates 
and principalities of Europe are already reduced to a lesser 
number than he proposed ; and in the present position of the 
pope, in the union of Italy, in the very weakness of France, 
in the asserted strength of Germany, in the anxiety of 
Austria, in the change of dynasty of Spain, in the new insti- 
tutions of Russia, and in the overthrow of landed rights of 
England, the moment has come which some great men will 
certainly choose for trying to work out the other half of 
Henry’s problem,—for establishing The United States of 
Kurope. 

If we have any statesmen, and if we have any diplomacy, 
the men will guide the policy toward the solution of this 
problem. 

Does any man say that we have a quarrel of our own with 
England to be adjusted first? This is not so, as we have 
said before. There was an England with which we had a 
quarrel ; but not with this England, not with the England of 


o-day. There was an England once, the England of the 
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Tudors and Stuarts, the England of George the Third, of 
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Bute and North and Grenville, with which our fathers had 
a quarrel, That England still survived in its dotage nine 
years ago; and some dregs of that quarrel were ours then, 
But five years past have wrought a revolution. That old 
England has been swept away as thoroughly as old Virginia 
is swept away, and ought to be forgotten as Jefferson Davis 
is forgotten. The government of England has been taken 
from the land-holders of England, and given to the people 
of England. The feudal aristocracy has been bidden to take 
its place. The working-men of England have stepped to the 
front to take theirs. They are willing to pay us what they 
owe us. Let them pay us. They are willing to give us se- 
curity for the future. Let them give it; and then, while 
they wage their war in England with what are left of the old 
Warwicks and Stuarts, barons and cavaliers, and all such 
standard-bearers of the past, let our statesmen see to it that 
we are friends of the free institutions of the new-born Eng- 
land. We must not trip the feet and hold the hands of our 
own allies, —of such menas John Bright and Thomas Hughes 
and the working-men of Lancashire,— who never once failed 
in their loyalty to truth and freedom. 

This Republic is founded for the happiness of home. 
When once that truth can be understood, both by noisy poli- 
ticians and by quiet statesmen, the great victory of truth will 
be nearly won. Not for the record of slaughter, but for the 
happiness of unmolested homes ; for this the true statesman 
resolves, as the true Christian prays. And this nation works 
out its destiny, and its public officers achieve their own true 
honor, as its word is spoken in the great plea for the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. At the present moment, the next step 
in the advance towards it is the up-building of The United 
States of Europe. 

The United States of Europe and the United States of 
America would not quarrel; and they would hold the power 
of the world in their hands. The international policy of the 
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world would be developed as in the vision : 
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‘*Where the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world: 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe; 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in universal law.”— Old and 

New, 1871. 





VAN INDUSTRIAL BUREAU. 
REPORT OF WORK FOR APRIL, 1896, BY GRACE W. KIMBALL. 


During the past month the manufacturing department has 
been suspended owing to the lack of raw material; and the 





struggle to reinstate the villagers in their homes has contin- 
ued. In this last matter, H. B. M’s Vice-consul, Major y 
Williams, and the Governor General have co-operated, and 
have used every means to secure this so desirable a result. 
And yet in spite of all efforts, every day has seen new in- 
cursions of villagers from all regions, near and far, coming 
by scores and fifties and hundreds, and representing all grades 
of poverty and distress, who as by instinct, find their way 
at once to the quarter of the town where are the Relief Bureau, 
British Consulate, and American Mission. On passing 
through this quarter one would think a perpetual carnival of 
poverty was in progress, so thronged are the streets with 
wretched men, women, and children. A special police has 
been put at our disposal to control these crowds and to act \ 
as door-keeper at the Bureau. | 

The task of dealing with these people, —inquiring into 
their condition, past, present, and for the future, the most 





feasible means of securing relief —is no light one. The 
local Government sends its representative, Zaynal Bey, to 
be present—though without voice—during our parleys with y 
the people, and the distribution of aid. Our Committee re- 
ceive all petitions through their Executive Member, and 
regulate the distribution by registered vote. 

’The efforts of the Government to restore security for its, 
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Armenian subjects are, in some localities, beginning to bear 
fruit ; though in others the reign of terror is as bad as ever. 
Every day’s dela, in this matter of restoring security in- 
creases the dark outlook for the future, for it means no sow- 
ing and no reaping, which, if carried to any great extent, 
will bring famine next winter. As the case now stands, it 
would not be wide of the mark to say that of the Van Vil- 
layet, about half is in a condition of moderate security. 

The work done during the month of April is shown below : 

InpustriAL Department — Employees, 1150, supporting 
3500 persons. 


Wages to employees, : : : $162.80 
Free aid, : ; : : é 506.00 


Total, $663.80 


CLoTHING DrparTMENT.—Benefiting 325 persons. 





Sewed garments, webs of cloth, socks ete. Total, 809 
pieces. 
Value total, $309.00 
Bakeries. —Four ovens are in operation, using fifty bush- 
els of wheat daily. Supply bread to 
Village refugees, 1800. 
City poor, . . 5250. 


Total, 7050 
Total cost for April, : ; P $3638.80 
Nearly every evening, from 20 to 400 or 500 villagers, 
who are found in the streets hungry and homeless, are fur- 
nished with bread by our examiners, who are especially de- 
tailed for this purpose. 
Free Aip DevarrMent.—5780 villagers received one 
month’s rations in cash, . . : , $1300.00 
153 villagers received help to return to villages, 40.00 
75 city poor received one month’s rations in 
cash, . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ - 12.00 


120 persons received sundry tree aid. . . 60.00 





4128 Totals, $1442.00 
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Hosprrat.—In charge of Dr. Geo. C. Raynolds : 
Patients remaining from March, = 8 
Patients received during April, 29 
Patients receiving food and medi- 

cine in their homes trom the 
hospital, ‘ ‘ , . 192 





Total, 229 
Total expense, $100.00 

Note.—This work under Dr. Raynold’s care, is in addition 
to his dispensary work and out practice, a large share of 
which is gratuitous. 

The summary shows the approximate number helped at the 
Central Bureau to be 15,230. 

The policy of sending the villagers away from the city in- 
volves the immediate formation of relief parties to distribute 
aid to these people in their homes in the outlying districts. 

To this end we are about to send out expeditions to 

Kavash, Gargar, etc., numbering 32 villages, $725.00 


Shadagh, 2nd expedition . 2 « 675.00 
Moks . ; ; ; . wo 675.00 
Haigatzor . : ; . & 675.00 
Norduz ‘ ; ‘ .  « 495.00 
Tomar ; : ‘ ~ 38d  part’l, 225.00 


Totals, 198 villages, $3470.00 
$275 additional has been sent to Ardjish, making $733 to that 
region. 

We employ our corps of examiners for this village work 
largely, sending three men in each group, with a Govern- 
ment guard. Besides honesty, good judgment, and knowl- 
edge of thesregion and people whom they go to relieve, not 
a little personal bravery is demanded to go with considerable 
sums of ready money into regions so dangerous as many of 
the above are. Their instructions are to thoroughly exam- 
ine the condition of the people, to give immediate assistance 
in the form of at least one month’s rations of grain or its 
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equivalent in money, and wherever practicable, to give seed 
corn, either as a loan or outright. 

The outlook for the future continues dark, in spite of the 
fact that our local government is honest and active in its ef- 
forts to restore a normal condition. The fact still remains 
however, that the murdering, maurauding Kurds have not 
been brought to justice, nor even been made to give up their 
hooty. Doubtless, some good advice has been given them 
and thus some degree of quiet reigns. So the Armenians 
return to their robbed and desolate homes, and have to be 
content with the slender help the relief funds can afford, 
while their own, often very large possessions, are being en- 
joyed by their unmolested Kurdish neighbors. It is indeed 
a long and weary road they have to travel before they can 
again realize even moderate comfort, and of that they can 
have no hope save through future immunity from the malev- 
olent Kurds. 

In the city stagnation still continues, and the people grow 
poorer and poorer, or rather more and more people come to 
absolute poverty. Probably 20,000 villagers and 10,000 
city people will need help during the next three months, and 
many still longer. 

Blessings by the thousands are constantly called down on 
the relief work. On all sides one esrs it referred to as the 
salvation of the entire people. Many times have we heard 
it said, when some rumor of personal danger to the distribu- 
tors has gone abroad, ‘* Nothing can hurt you? The pray- 
ers of thousands of poor people make you invulnerable.” 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL.* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I am sure we all 
feel how much the growth of public spirit in the English- 
speaking countries has been led and helped by the great poet 





* Address of Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., at the Arbitration Confer- 
ence at Lake Mohonk, June, 1896. 
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who wrote ‘‘Locksley Hall.” To have had these words 
spoken as pieces, written in school-girls’ albums, fer sixty 
years, has been a great advantage to the public sentiment of 
our race. But we will remember too that they were written 
sixty years ago, and that when the great practical man of 
our time speaks, what he asks for is a Supreme Court of the 
nations, and no longer a ‘* Parliament of Man.” As Judge 
Brewer said so well, quoting an epigram which was older 
than himself, ‘‘We have too many parliaments, and we do 
not have enough courts.” What we are after here is not a 
Parliament of Peace ; it is a Supreme Court of the Nations ; 
it is a Permanent Tribunal. 

The analogy is so absolutely pertect between the condition 
of the world now and the condition of the thirteen states of 
America just a hundred years ago that we cannot repeat it 
too often. The great victory of the United States Constitu- 
tion is not in the establishment of the Federal Congress, not 
in the establishment of the executive ; it is in the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court. Supreme above the President, 
—aas he and his Secretary of the Treasury have found out 
within the last year; supreme above Congress, as Congress 
has found out a hundred times ; an absolutely supreme court, 
before which all questions shall be heard. We are here to 
consider what are the things to be done in the establishment 
of such a supreme court between England and the United 
States, and eventually between the nations of mankind. 

I was particularly interested, as Dr. Abbott read his well- 
condensed and vigorous questions, which he wants to hold 
us to, to observe that the rather vague word ‘‘arbitration,” 
which figured here twelve months ago, does not occur in the 
five points submitted to us to-day. This is not an assembly 
simply to protest against war; to say in any vague, senti- 
mental way that it would be a good thing if people would 
not quarrel, and if, when they do quarrel, they would leave 
it out to their neighbors. It is an assembly to bring about 


a Permanent Tribunal, to which the affairs of the nations 
shall be referred. In the little I shall say, I shall follow 
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absolutely the analogy of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

When Mr. Jones and Mr. Thompson have a quarrel, and 
Mr. Jones selects Mr. White, and Mr. Thompson selects 
Mr. Black, they get together in the parlor of a tavern, and 
they ask Mr. Green to come in and be a third, and so it is 
‘‘left out to men,” as we say in our happy New England 
phrase. Then there comes up the question, What is the 
law by which it is to be administered? And one says he 
will have it administered by the law of eternal justice as set 
down in the Book of Deuteronomy; and another says it 
shall be administered by the law of the state of Connecticut, 
and not by the law of eternal justice; there is no code for 
the case. Then they want to get witnesses, and the men 
send over to South Goshen by the stage-driver, and ask him 
to ask the man if he will come. And the witness says he 
won't come, and that is the end of that. 

The founders of the American Constitution understood 
this thing absolutely. They were going to establish a Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and they have established 
it. I have lived through times when the state of Massachu- 
setts did not love the Southern government of the United 
States very much, and when it blocked the wheels of that 
government in every way it knew how. It refused to fly 
the flag of the United States on the State House ; it passed 
a law that no jail or other building of the state of Massachu- 
setts should receive any prisoners confined by the United 
States courts, that there might not be any fugitive slaves put 
into one of our jails. What did the United States do? It 
said: ‘*Pass what laws you choose. Our marshal will get 
a room tight enough to lock up a fugitive slave.” And their 
marshal did do it, and we could not help ourselves. That is 
to say, the Constitution of the United States foresaw the 
probability of the individual Mr. Black or Mr. White not 
proposing to agree to this arbitration; and the Constitution 
of the United States established, not a court of arbitration, 
but a Supreme Court over the thirteen states of America. 
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And that Supreme Court has been supreme from that hour 
to this hour, excepting in one miserable instance, due to the 
cowardice which left slavery outside of its jurisdiction, be- 
‘ause of which we were involved in four years of civil war. 

This senator whom I have heard quoted says that no na- 
tion will willingly submit a question of boundary to the su- 
preme court. All I know is that the thirteen states, which 
were nations at the moment, did submit their questions of 
boundary to the Supreme Court of the United States again 


Co 


and again and again;—I think there are nearly forty in- 
stances where questions of boundary have been decided by 
the Supreme Court. I referred here a year ago to a ques- 
tion of boundary between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
which was decided by the Supreme Court ; and I do not be- 
lieve that there are fifty persons in Massachusetts who know 
where those disputed boundaries were, which were thus de- 
cided sixty years ago. 

The very first question which was brought before the Su- 
preme Court was a question whether a state might be sued 
in its own courts by one of its own citizens. |The Supreme 
Court decided squarely that it might be so sued, aud it was 
e@ about an amendment to the Constitution, 


z 


necessary to brin 
to prevent that action, which was thought at that time to be 
undesirable. But the states have, one after another, granted 
that privilege ; and even the United States, in the Court of 
Claims, is virtually sued by its own citizens. 

The President.—And also now in the judicial courts. 

Dr. Hale —Such is the steady progress of the determina- 
tion to do this. What we want is a tribunal which shall 
have the power to lay down its own methods of procedure. 
I do not care whether this tribunal is of four men or six or 
thirteen. In my judgment it ought to be a body of stu- 
dents, informing us from time to time what international law 
is, and what it is not; what the authorities on international 
law have, on the whole, determined upon; what the treaties 
of the world have established as international law. I be- 
lieve, if you were to establish such a tribunal to-morrow,— 
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and my friend on the left would of course be a member of 
it (Judge Edmunds),—it might be well employed for the 
next two, three, or five years in giving, from time to time, 
j its dicta as to what the law of the worid is on privateering, 

what the law of the world is on hospitality, what the law of 

the world is on a hundred points on which the writers of in- 
ternational law have written, and which may be said to be 





j really decided. It would be the first business of such a 
court to state in general to the world what were the authori- 
f ties which it looked upon with respect, and on what authori- 
ties it did not look with such favor. 
Then, one fine day, there would come along a quarrel. It 
might be a question like that very funny question as to what 
is the river St. Croix, or like our question in Massachusetts, 
j what waters belonged to Charles River. Or the question 
might be whether the captain of an English schooner lying 
' in the Bay of Gobblegobble, in the southern part of Africa, 
' should or should not have slapped in the face the captain of 
| an American schooner which had laths on board ;—one of 


those highly important questions which have again and again 
brought on wars might be submitted to this international 
court, because it was such a little question that the army and 
navy did not want to bother with it, and ‘*them literary fel- 
lers” might have the joy of it. And the court would decide 
it. It would decide it wisely,—so wisely that it would com- 
mand the respect of the world. And then might come along 
the question whether a whole race of inoffensive animals like 
the seals should be demolished or not; or whether certain 
swamps and marshes and malarial beaches between one na- 
tion and another on the South American coast belonged to 

Nation A or to Nation B, or to nobody but the good God. 

The court might be left to settle such a question as that. 
‘ Once give such a court dignity, once have it established, es- 
tablished so that by day and by night it should be in exist- 
ence, so that no question shall arise too suddenly to be sub- 
mitted to it, and there is no fear but that the civilized opin- 
ion of the world would come round to it. 
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It should have power to state the general rules of its prac- 
tice, and when and where it should meet ;—I should suppose 
it would meet in different cities of the world from time to 
time. It should have power to call witnesses, to have its 
own marshals to get those witnesses into court. And the 
salaries and expenses should be provided by the most liberal 
gifts of the powers agreeing for this purpose. In these re- 
gards I am following absolutely the analogy of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Compare all that with the 
working of these seventy arbitrations which have been de- 
scribed to us so well. You have a court of arbitration meet- 
ing in Geneva, and again in Paris. Each of them is a spec- 
tacle which angels regarded with pleasure. Each of them 
called together men of the greatest distinction, but men who 
had never seen each other before, men who had to be intro- 
duced to each other and whose reputations were not known 
before; men who had to determine in what language they 
would speak to each other; who, when they got together, 
had not power to call a witness from the other side of the 
street; men who had to take up the case without any rule 
of procedure as to what testimony should be admitted and 
what should not be admitted. — It is a court worse, if I dare 
to say so, than an ecclesiastical court, and when IT have said 
that I have got pretty near the bottom of human non- 
sense. It is a miracle that in the great tribunal created 
at Geneva, and fading away like the mists of these 
mountains when its meeting was over, without any 
laws of procedure, without any standard as to what 
should be testimony, they were able to get anything on 
which people could rely in the least, on which this high tri- 
bunal made the decision which they did make. What we 
claim is that when you have a Permanent Tribunal, the 
rule which that tribunal adopts and the reputation which it 
has and the prestige which it gains in the world, will carry 
the decisions of that tribunal where the proceedings of none 
of these courts of arbitration would ever pretend to go. 

The truth is that now you lose all that you have gained in 
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ach one of these arbitrations. You fall to the bottom of 
your mountain every time, and then climb up again and say, 
‘¢We have climbed up to this place seventy-one times before. 
Isn’t that encouraging?” 

The way to begin is to begin. — It is not to talk about be- 
ginning. It is not to talk about the twentieth century ; it is 
to act like the men of 1896, and begin to-day. 

Do not let us be deceived by the glamour which we can 
throw over the meeting at Washington. The meeting at 
Washington was presided over by our honored friend who 
does us the great favor to preside over us here. It called 
together four hundred men of the greatest distinction in the 
states to which they belong. It was well said that in the 
last hundred years no such list of names has been brought 
together in any great public movement as the list of four 
hundred names on the register of that convention. Trust 
me, if I have any knowledge of men or affairs, the meeting 
at Washington did not create a ripple on the surface of the 
average life of the city of Washington. | We were not hon- 
ored by any public expression of opinion by the President 
or any of his cabinet; not one of them darkened our doors 
for the quarter of a second. We were not honored by any 
public expression of opinion by the Senate or House of 
Representatives of the United States; I was not so fortu- 
nate as to see any member of either of those bodies within 
our doors. It happened on the first day of the convention 
that the forefoot of one of the horses of the President’s car- 
riage got lodged in the track of the street railway. The 
horse fell down, and Mr. Cleveland opened the carriage 
door and stepped out on the sidewalk ; and another carriage 
passed by, in which Mr. Cleveland was taken to his home. 
That incident, of which I have now told you the whole, took 
up more of the attention, and twice as much space in the 
journals, of the city of Washington as the proceedings of 
the great international arbitration conference on the same day. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves, then, by any glamour 
of what we ourselves could say and what our own reports 
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could be, about our own convention. But at the same time 
let us observe that here was a convention called, not by 
idealists, not by poets, not by ‘‘*men of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” but by the hard-headed men of the city of New York, 
who did not want any nonsense in this business. These 
hard-headed men had taken it into their heads that at the 
end of the nineteenth century it was not worth while for na- 
tions to be cutting each other’s throats. That, I think, was 
the great lesson of the conference at Washington. The 
thing we got out of the conference at Washington was that 
our president appointed a strong executive committee of 
twenty-five, which was a permanent committee ;—a commit- 
tee which may be in session, if it chooses, from the first of 
January, early in the morning, to the thirty-first of December, 
late in the afternoon ; ready to prompt President Cleveland’s 
somewhat lagging memory, to keep up Mr. Secretary Ol- 
ney’s tone of humanity, to be present everywhere where 
there is a chance to urge the necessity of a Permanent Tri- 
bunal among nations. That is what we have got out of the 
conference at Washington. Let us hope that that perma- 
nent committee is in session at this moment. 

I believe that I was assigned to say what I thought was 
practicable at the present; I can say it in a very few min- 
utes. When the Pan-American Congress met,—which was 
the greatest thing in the history of the last twenty-five years, 
and which two hundred years hence will be marked as such, 
—when those sixteen states met at Washington, under the 
masterly lead of Mr. Blaine, I had the honor to present to 
Mr. Blaine a plan for a Permanent Tribunal for the nations 
of America. Mr. Blaine was a statesman who would grasp 
any such idea, and he took the suggestion, which had un- 
doubtedly been made to him by others, as one not in the 
least new to him, and he brought it before the private con- 
ference that assembled. The leading gentlemen of that as- 
sembly saw the importance of the matter; in particular, the 
representatives from Mexico. But on considering what they 
could do and what they could not do, they satisfied them 
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selves, as I remember some gentlemen said here a year ago, 
that ‘‘it was not yet time” for a Permanent Tribunal, and 
therefore waited for a more convenient season, as a certain 
person waited in the Book of Acts, for whom it was not 
found that a more convenient season ever came. <Accord- 
ingly they did not propose a Permanent Tribunal, but pro- 
posed a treaty of arbitration. And I should like to have the 
gentlemen who roll the word ‘‘arbitration” under their 
tongues too eagerly, observe that nothing came from this 
proposal, and that not one of the sixteen states has ever 
adopted the form of the treaty which was brought forward. 
Whether it were the best thing to be done or not, it has not 
been done, from that moment to this. 

I believe that at the present moment a proper overture by 
us to the Republic of Mexico, to the government of Brazil, 
and to the government of Chile, for the establishment of a 
permanent board to which could be referred all disputes 
arising between these states, would be favorably received. 
I believe that if such a court, consisting of eight jurists, 
were to sit,—simply to sit, and be in existence, the men 
being honored in each case as the men who receive the high- 
est honor in the states appointing, (such men as John Quincy 
Adams was after he retired from the office of President, such 
men as Benjamin Harrison is to-day, are the sort of men 
you want to put upon such a tribunal), I believe that to such 
a tribunal every state in America would refer the questions 
which arise, which now at any moment may plunge it into war. 

My other practical plan is of the less consequence. — It is 
understood that the President and Mr. Olney have one in 
view. It is understood that Lord Salisbury, and I think the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have another in view. — It is un- 
derstood that the Bar Association has another in view. 
There are undoubtedly forty plans for permanent tribunals 
between the United States and Great Britain. My plan is 
that when the Lord Chief Justice of England arrives in 
America within the next month, the Chief Justice of the 
United States shall ask him to lunch some day. And if, 
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while they sat at lunch, the Chief Justice said to the Lord 
Chief Justice, **Don’t you think this nonsense has gone on 
long enough? And could not you and I go into another 
room and block out on a bit of paper the few central prin- 
ciples for this thing?” I think the Lord Chief Justice would 
say yes, and I think they would go into the library and on a 
bit of paper the principles for the High Court of the future 
might be laid down then and there. 

I had the great pleasure, a year ago, of listening to Sir 
Frederick Pollock, who is now professor of jurisprudence at 
Oxford, and is a person of such importance in England that 
the English government gave to him the preparation of their 
Venezuelan case, when he addressed the graduates of the 
Dane Law School at Cambridge. He said: 

‘¢There is nothing I know ot in our constitution to pre- 
vent the House of Lords, if it should think fit, from desiring 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
some indirect’ process, if not directly, and as a matter of 
personal favor, to communicate their collective or individual 
opinions on any question of general law; nor, [ should ap- 
prehend, can there be anything in the constitution of that 
most honorable court, or the office of its judges, to prevent 
them from acceding to such a request, if it could be done 
without prejudice to their regular duties. | And if the thing 
could be done at all, I suppose it could be done reciprocally 
from this side, with no greater trouble. | Such a proceeding 
could not, in any event, be common. Could the precedent 
be made once or twice, in an informal and semi-oflicial man- 
ner, it might safely be left to posterity to devise the means 
for turning a laudable occasional usage into a custom clothed 
with adequate form. As tor the difficulties, they are of the 
kind that can be made to look formidable by persons unwill- 
ing to move, and can be made to vanish by active good will. 
There is no reason why we should not live in hope of our 
system of judicial law being contirmed and exalted in a judg- 
ment seat more than national, in a tribunal more comprehen- 
sive, more authorative, and more august than any the world 
has yet known.” 
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PUBLIC BATHS OF NEW YORK. 
BY AMY LINNETT SCUDAMORE. 


The first attempt to establish a public bath house in New 
York City was made in 1852 by the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. The Association erected a 
building on Mott street, near Grand, at a cost of $42,000, 
which combined every convenience tor bathing, washing and 
ironing, at charges so low as to bring its advantages within 
the reach of all. In the first year of its operation, there 
were 80,375 bathers and 10,038 washers, and an average of 
75,000 persons yearly availed themselves of the facilities 
afforded during the period the establishment was open. The 
unsettled state of the finances of the country before the Civil 
War caused a serious falling off of the funds, and it was 
found impossible to continue the good work that had been 
begun. 

In 1870 the municipality erected two floating baths which 
were moored to the riverside. Since that time up to 1888 
thirteen more of these baths were built, so that there are now 
fifteen, berthed at locations on the North and East Rivers as 
conveniently as possible to the crowded tenement house dis- 
tricts. The berths are assigned by the Department of Docks, 
but before placing, the Health Department makes an exam- 
ination to ascertain if the sanitary condition of the location 
is good. The average cost of construction and equipment 
of each bath was $13,000, and the annual cost of mainten- 
ance and repairs for the fifteen baths is $48,000, including 
$30,000 for the salaries of attendants. The control, first 
vested in the common ceuncil, was afterwards transferred to 
the Department of Public Works. The baths are usually 
open from the middle of June to October Ist, from 5 a. M. 
to 0 p. mM. week days, and from 5 a. M. till noon on Sunday. 
Women and children are allotted Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday ; and men have the rest of the week. The baths are 
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free, and no article of any kind is furnished to avoid danger of 
infection. All bathers except children are obliged to wear 
bathing dresses. In 1895 nearly 4,000,000 persons resorted 
to the baths. Two male attendants are in charge on men’s 
days. On other days there are two women attendants and 
a male guard. <A policeman is detailed to each bath to 
maintain order, and there is a keeper at night. Each bath 
has an average of sixty-three dressing rooms, and a reception 
toilet and retiring room. Gas is used for lighting, and ice- 
water is supplied. The baths are thoroughly swept, scoured 
and washed down every night. At the end of the season 
ach bath is repaired and painted. 

Undeterred by the failure of their previous venture, and 
hoping that the time would now fully justify their enterprise, 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor in 
1891 erected the People’s Baths on Centre Market Place. 
The then President, Mr. John Paton, took up the matter 
with much zeal, and the Association received valuable as- 
sistance from several other charitable societies, and from the 
Academy of Medicine. The baths were the first in this coun- 
try using the spray system, which has now proved its greater 
advantages, both as a cleansing bath and as a tonic, and is 
fast superseding the tub bath. The building is two storied, 
with a handsome facade composed of terra cotta and light- 
colored brick. It is set off with many cheerful windows, 
and an exquisite arch spans the doorway. The walls of the 
bath house are of light enamel brick, and the floors, resting on 
iron beams, are laid in brick, slate, and cement. The roof is 
of glass and iron : the bath-rooms are entirely of iron. On the 
first floor are eighteen spray baths, nine for men and nine for 
women, in distinctly separate apartinents, with one entrance 
from the street but with separate waiting rooms. ‘There are 
also three bathtubs, two for women, and one for men. 
These tubs are much used by women with small children, 
one entrance fee only being charged in this case. In the 
basement, reserved exclusively for men and boys, are nine 


spray baths and sanitary appliances. A special engine and 
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hoiler provides heat for heating the water and the building, 
and also power for driving the ventilating apparatus to the 
laundry machinery. The baths cost $27,025.58. Of this 
sum $10,158.50 was subscribed in cash, $6,600 coming from 
friends of the City Mission and Tract Society. The balance 
$16,872.08, was advanced by the Association. The value 
of the land, given by the City Mission and Tract Society, is 
estimated at $12,000. The bath house is opened from 6 a. 
M. to9 p. M. from May Ist to October 31st; for the rest of 
the year from 8 A. M. to 8 p.M.; and on Sundays from 6.30 
to 9.30 4. mM. The price for a bath, either hot or cold, in- 
cluding a cake of soap and a towel, is five cents. A bather 
occupies his compartment for twenty minutes—ample time 
for a comfortable bath. The management is excellent. 
Cleanliness and economy are strictly observed, and an at- 
mosphere of life and comfort pervades the establishment. A 
competent matron cares for the women and a man of experi- 
ence looks after the men. A policeman has been detailed to 
the baths and perfect order is maintained. 

At first the novelty of the spray bath proved a slight ob- 
stacle, especially to women, but gradually its benefits were 
discovered. The popularity of this form of bath is now 
fully established. For cleanliness and rapidity of operation 
it is unequalled, and it is not recorded that any one who has 
once tested it has abandoned its use. 

For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1895, the re- 
ceipts were $4165.25, and the operating expenses $5152.91. 
There is no question that if the baths were double the size, 
they would be more than self-supporting, as is the case with 
the municipal baths abroad. Since the opening 307,944 
baths have been taken. In the fiscal year 1894-5 there were 
88,735 baths given; 65,517 of these bathers were men, 
12,581 women, and 10,637 children. The nationality of the 
bathers is about as follows : 

German 30 per cent. ; native, 25 per cent.; Irish, 15 per 
cent. ; Italian, 20 per cent. ; Hebrew, 5 per cent. ; all others, 


5 per cent. In two years the Italians passed from 5 per 
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cent. to 20 per cent. of the bathers, a valuable illustration of 
the education in cleanliness afforded by the baths. 

Shortly after these baths, those of the Baron de Hirsch 
fund were opened. Here also the spray system is in use, 
there being twenty-six spray baths, and only twotubs. The 
baths, erected for $14,500, and furnished at a cost of $1,000, 
occupy the first floor and basement of a house at the corner 
of Henry and Market streets. Both Jews and Christians are 
admitted for a fee of five cents for adults, three for chil- 
dren. The pupils of the Hirsch schools are allowed the use 
of the baths without charge. The annual cost of these baths 
to the Hirsch Fund is $1,200. There are three paid atten- 
dants. During July 1894, 9,255 baths—the most ina single 
month—were given; the greatest number in a single day 
was 712 on September 30, 1814. 

The Riverside Association has maintained thirteen rain 
water baths since June, 1894. Each compartment is built of 
corrugated iron, and roofed with wire netting, to afford light 
and ventilation. The usual fee is five cents (including towel 
and soap), but members only pay one cent, Twenty imin- 
utes are allowed. Up to September 1, 1895, 14,081 baths 
were taken. Three hundred bathers are accommodated 
daily. 

The De Milt Dispensary furnishes baths at five cents. 
There are six spray baths and one tub bath. Women are 
only admitted two afternoons and evenings. These baths 
cost $3400 in 1891. 

These are all the facilities provided, with the exception of 
the baths given by special charities, which are usually only 
open to a certain class, and not to the general public. 

It will be seen that fora city of the size of New York the ac- 
commodation for public bathing is very meagre. — It cannot be 
urged that this is because the citizens do not appreciate what 
they already possess, for none of the baths already in exis- 
tence can complain of lack of patronage. 

In 1893, the Committee of Seventy, organized to secure 


better government for the city, embodied in their plattorm 
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a plank favoring the establishment of adequate public baths 
for the promotion of cleanliness at appropriate places through- 
out the city. After the election a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to consider this subject. This sub-committee was 
continued after the dissolution of the Committee of Seventy 
as a Mayor’s Committee, and consists of Mr. William Gas- 
ton Hamilton, chairman of the committee, which built the 
People’s Baths; Dr. Moreau Morris, who is already well 
known through his good work in sanitary and hygienic fields ; 
and Dr. W. H. Tolman, secretary, also an enthusiast for 
municipal baths. The People’s Baths, so admirably adapted 
to the purpose they serve, have been a model to the commit- 
tee and the same architects have been employed. Plans 
have been approved by General Charles H. P. Collis, the 
Commissioner of Public Works for one bath house, the first 
of a series, and it is expected that this will soon be proceeded 
with. Accommodation will be made for one million bathers 
a year. There will be a public laundry on the second and 
third floors, for the use of washers who have no conveniences 
at home, and a public comfort station for men and women on 
the ground floor. But one municipal bath house, in use all 
the year round, is not the ‘*adequate” provision called for 
by the Committee of Seventy, and as soon as this is well un- 
der way efforts must be made to obtain more. Glasgow, 
with one-third the population of New York, provides five 
sets of municipal baths, each with two swimming pools, hot 
and cold water baths, and wash-house accommodation for 
women, All this costs the city less than $10,000 annually, 
the tees being very small, so as to bring the baths within the 
reach of the poorest. The benefit to the health of the city 
affords all the compensation needed. American cities have 
not yet made the bath-house a municipal establishment, as is 
the case with English and German cities, but they are 
awakening to the realization of their duty in this respect, 
and we hope to see New York, as the first and richest city 
in the United States, at the head of the movement. 











THE CIVIC CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In an article in the Review of Reviews for April, 1895, 
under the title of ‘*Our Civic Renaissance,” Dr. Albert 
Shaw says: ‘* Quite as attractive and noteworthy as that of 
any other city improvement organization in the entire coun- 
try, is the work of a woman’s society, known as the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia. It began its existence on the first day 
of the year 1894. No society ever conceived its mission 
more admirably, and there can be no reason to doubt the 
permanence of this Civie Club, nor the successful and_bril- 
liant character of the work it will do for Philadelphia.” A 
brief review of what that work has been up to this time, I 
shall try to give in the present article. 

The object of the Civic Club, as stated in its constitution, 
is ‘*to promote by education and active coéperation, a higher 
public spirit, and a better social order.” Its broad and flex 
ible organization, divided into four departments, covering 
municipal government, education, social science, and art, 
clearly defines the scope of its work, and at the same time 
gives ample freedom to individual ability and to personal 
preference ; while the composition of the board of directors, 
formed of the executive officers of each department, secures 
the homogeneous and closely combined action of the club as 
a whole, whenever its influence can be used as an instrument 
for progress. 

To quote from the annual reports of its president: The 
Civie Club, acting upon the belief that serious permanent re- 
sults can only be obtained through educational methods, has 
devoted itself to the collecting of such facts as bear upon the 


development of a disinterested citizenship and to the teach- 
ing of such thoughts as are likely to raise the moral and in- 
tellectual standard of the community. Above all things, the 
Club has endeavored to inculcate a spirit of wise deliberation 
in dealing with public measures, and to impress upon its 
members the danger of generalization upon too wide a scale, 
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and the necessity for cultivating an attitude of mind that will 
enable them to deal fairly with all. It is therefore only 
after a careful study of the questions involved that measures 
are advocated or that public action is taken. Its policy since 
its establishment has been at all times constructive. It has 
avoided any criticism of individuals and any condemning of 
established institutions, however antiquated, unless it was 
ready with a well-tried and elsewhere successful substitute 
for the present objectionable system or custom. — It has also 
endeavored to strengthen the efforts of others by codperat- 
ing with all whose object is progress and improvement ; and 
in this direction it has at various times united with or re- 
ceived support from almost every prominent educational, 
philanthropic, or reform association in the city. The Club 
has also given its support to individual effort wherever it 
was directed towards advance, and its meetings have ever 
been open to any one who had a practical suggestion to make 
or a valuable thought to convey. The membership numbers 
between five and six hundred. Such a large organized body 
of educated and thinking people, who, spreading over the 
community and regardless of race, of social position, of po- 
litical and religious creed, will fearlessly teach, by example 
and word of mouth, that it is as unworthy to shirk the duty 
one owes to one’s city as it is to shirk the duty one owes to 
one’s family, must become a powerful educational agent in 
the community by awakening public sentiment. 

The departments represent the Club’s different lines of ac- 
tivity. The duties of the department of municipal govern- 
ment are to examine into the aims and functions of munic- 
ipal government and into the practical workings of that of 
the city of Philadelphia. The department of education stu- 
dies the requirements of public education, while the depart- 
ment of social science deals with the problems of the house- 
hold, of public health, of philanthropy, and of social reform. 
The duties of the art department are to study and to encour- 
age the art interests of the city, with a view to increasing 
the beauty of our parks and public places, and to raising the 
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standard of public taste and demand for art in the commu- 
nity. All four departments are required to make regular 
reports of their work, to suggest measures of improvement, 
and to coéperate in carrying out such measures in relation 
thereto, as may be approved by the board of directors. 

Considering the wide-spread interest which has been 
aroused by the continuous and intelligent effort of this 
organization, a list of its committees, representing some of 
the active work on hand, may not be out of place. A com- 
mittee on civic extension seeks to interest the city at large 
in questions of citizenship and patriotism. There is another 
committee for establishing permanent neighborhood associa- 
tions throughout the ditferent wards. Other committees are 
as follows: Civil service, taxation, sanitation, street re- 
ceptacles for waste paper, public music, decoration of public 
schools, city museums, free libraries, higher education, 
organization of city school department, school census and 
children out of school, kindergartens in parks and_play- 
grounds, monthly committee to attend each session of the 
board of public education, care of children, almshouse, jour- 
nalism, household economics, water supply, industrial com- 
mittee, tenement houses, circulating picture library, free art 
exhibition, special committees to report on private art gal- 
beries in Philadelphia, city tree planting, to obtain an art 
commission for the city, parks, squares and boulevards, Dis- 
trict Messenger Boys’ libraries. 

One of the most important movements undertaken in the 
past year has been the publication of ‘*The Civic Club Di- 
gest of Educational and Charitable Institutions of Philadel- 
phia.” This little volume has been pronounced one of the 
most complete of its kind ever issued. Another important 
movement was the organizing of ‘* The Octavia Hill Associa- 
tion,” a joint stock company tormed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, managing, and improving real estate in the poorer 
districts, and with intent to bring the owners of property 
and their tenants into close and sympathetic relation with 


one another. 
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Much annoyance having been caused by the numerous un- 





sightly scraps of paper which distigure the streets of Phila- 
delphia, the Civic Club, after obtaining permission from the 
} department of public works, placed fifty street receptacles 
for waste paper at its own expense in the seventh ward, hop- 
ing that by this object lesson the public would be led to feel 
an individual responsibility in aiding to maintain the cleanli- 
ness of the city, and in time learn to deposit in these recep- 
tacles what before was thoughtlessly thrown on the high- 
ways. That this hope was well founded is shown by the 
fact that the boxes are filled daily to overflowing, and that 


the mayor, in his annual message to councils, recommended 


ee 


an appropriation for extending them throughout the city. 
Out of this movement has developed the ‘* League of 
) Good Citizenship of Philadelphia,” which was established by 
the Club in order ‘‘to interest the children of the city of 
Philadelphia in all matters relating to good citizenship.” 
Each public school forms a branch of the league to be 
known by the name of the school. Already nearly three 
thousand children are enrolled in the seventh ward alone, 
where the coéperation, sympathy, and assistance given by 
the teachers and the local school board have contributed 
largely to the success. The importance of this work, and 
the wide-spread influence it promises to exercise, can hardly 
he over estimated. 
The Civic Club has been chiefly instrumental in carrying 
forward to success the plan of opening the yards of the pub- 





| lic schools for playgrounds. It has obtained an appropria- 
tion from councils to the board ot education for this purpose 
| two years running, and during the present summer months 
thirteen school yards will be opened, with a trained kinder- 
gartener in attendance. Visitors from the Club are prom- 
' ised, and over eight hundred bean bags and many boxes of 


toys have been received for the use of the children, 

The exhibition of works of art, suitable for school room 
decoration, which was held by the Club in the hall of the 
Drexel Institute, and which was later transferred to the 


>: 
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School of Design for Women, was an entirely new departure 
in Philadelphia. That it was the outcome of a seriously felt 
need was proved by the manner in which the teachers in the 
public schools responded to the invitation to attend a special 
view of the exhibition, and also by the intelligent response 
of the public school children themselves. Over ten thousand 
came to the School of Design, regardless of distance and ef- 
fort. Two school houses are now being decorated with suit- 
able casts and pictures by the Club, and two beautiful kinder- 
garten rooms were completed last winter. 

The most important effort yet made was to bring about a 
much-needed revision of the public school system of Phila- 
delphia. The local school boards, which ante-date the con- 
solidation of the city, are still in existence, and compared 
with modern ideas of school organization, the present sys- 
tem is altogether inefficient. ‘*In codperation with the Pub- 
lic Education Association, and with the approval of all the 
men and women prominent in educational matters who could 
be reached, as well as that of the thirteen newspapers which 
may be said to constitute the Philadelphia press,—a bill was 
drawn up and presented to the state legislature. As a re- 
sult, a special committee was appointed at Harrisburg to in- 
vestigate the workings of the public school system of the 
state, and an appropriation was voted to make this commit- 
tee operative.” 

For the introduction of music into the schools, the Civic 
Club has worked long and faithfully. A petition was sent 
to councils for an appropriation to the board of education of 
$5,000, to enable the superintendent of schools to appoint a 
competent supervisor to give adequate and systematic teach- 
ing in sight-reading. The appropriation now awaits the ac- 
tion of councils. 

The plan of a circulating picture iibrary has been well 
carried out, its object being to give to the masses good pic- 


tures to hang on their walls. The first branch was opened 
at the College Settlement in March. Other branches were 
applied for, and two more were established. The library 
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now numbers about 150 pictures, consisting of good photo- 
graphs of the old masters and reproductions of standard 
paintings and engravings. Another scheme worked out suc- 
cessfully is that of the Civic Club Libraries for District Mes- 
senger boys. Thirteen are now in operation, containing 
ach thirty admirably selected books. Through an offer of 
coéperation from the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Club 
will be enabled to extend the work until in every district 
office of the city the boys will be supplied with good liter- 
ature. 

To quote from the annual reports again: ‘Another 
movement of general importance is the attempt to secure a 
better water supply, and at the invitation of a joint commit- 
tee, composed of the Wister Biological Association, the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and the Civie Club, the water committee 
of city councils was invited to attend a meeting at the Wis- 
ter Institute in December, 1894, at which the need of the in- 
troduction of a filtration system was urged, and various pro- 
cesses explained by experts.” Later a mass meeting was 
held, at which Mayor Stewart and others made addresses. 

Since the foundation of the Club it has worked unceasing- 
ly to better the conditions of the schools. It has studied 
the method of control and many other details. It held a 
strong conviction that the interest of the children would be 
subserved it a larger number of capable women were placed 
upon the sectional boards. — A-list of women was therefore 
selected with extreme care in fifteen wards. The names 
chosen were sent to the various political organizations, with 
the recommendation that they be placed in nomination on 
the regular school ticket. This recommendation was en- 
dorsed by the entire press of the city, and won favorable 
comment throughout the newspapers of the state. The his- 
tory of the campaign organized in the seventh ward to elect 
two of these candidates, has since been published. The New 
York Times, speaking ot the pamphlet, says : 

‘It is to be remembered that this work was from the be- 
ginning absolutely hopeless, and was Anown to be so. It 
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was meant simply to insert the edge of the wedge, and the 
authors of the scheme understood that they were pledging 
themselves to future efforts even more arduous, though pos- 
sibly more successful. We have not in a long time met with 
a record of political and social action more instructive and 
more encouraging than this little volume of reports. There 
is in it not a trace of the defects which men are fond of 
thinking must characterize woman’s activity in such direc- 
tions. Forethought, system, care in details, discipline, or- 
ganization, energy, and patience—all these, which we used 
to think belonged exclusively to our sex—appear clearly, 
unmistakably, in these modest pages. As the object pur- 
sued was a perfectly practical and sane object, it is retresh- 
ing to find so complete an adaptation of means to the end. 
We shall hear more and more of the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia.” 

The president is Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. She is a 
woman of rare judgment, and combines great learning in a 
special field with remarkable administrative capacity. She 
is curator of the department of Egyptology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was the first woman called to lecture at 
Harvard College, and was a member of the Jury of Awards 
in Archeology at the World’s Fair. 

Several pamphlets and leaflets have been issued by the 
Club, some of which have taken their place in the special 


literature of the country. 























INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LEND A HAND CLUBs. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Lend a Hand Clubs was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 27, in the vestry of the Park 
street Church in Boston. There was a large attendance of 
members of clubs and persons interested in their work. 

Dr. Hale opened the meeting, and asked the audience to 
join him in repeating the Four Mottoes and the Lord’s Prayer. 
A song, ‘¢ Scatter Sunshine,” was sung by eight little Italian 


girls. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF TEN TIMES ONE. 


This is the fifth annual meeting of our society since its in- 
corporation. It is however, twenty-five years since the es- 
tablishment of the Harry Wadsworth Clubs by Miss Russell, 
in the city of New York—the first of the Clubs now associa- 
ted in our society. 

The experience of the central office in the last year more 
than justifies the existence of the society. The secretary’s 
report will show many varieties of human need that have been 
valled to our attention, and it will show in some degree how 
strong an element of strength we have to rely upon in our 
immediate appeal to public-spirited and conscientious people 
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who are willing to lend a hand. If a comparison with a 
wilitary organization may be permitted, the central office 
stands in the place of the central adjutant’s bureau in the 
military system of a state. As day by day goes by, peace- 
fully, even the careful observer sees no soldiers in such a 
community. But the bureau at headquarters knows where 
the soldiers are, and is able from old experience to call upon 
their aid when it is suddenly needed. 

The analogy will serve us, perhaps, in showing what the 
principal work of the central organization amounts to. — It 
saves the necessity of creating a separate society for each 
exceptional case of need which comes along. We might 
fairly say that it is our business to deal with exceptions. 
Such admirable institutions as the Associated Charities in the 
different cities, as the Industrial Aid Society in Boston, as 
the churches in every town, may be relied upon to meet the 
daily demands of sickness, of a house of death or of exile. 
But there comes ina sudden calamity ; a typhoon sweeps 
away the very houses in Port Royal Bay ; an invasion of 
Kurds threatens the Armenians with famine. You want 
prompt action. In the case of the Sea Islands, a fortnight 
lost in your relief meant famine to thousands of people. For 
such an exigency you have our modest central office of the 
Clubs. The Clubs are holding their regular meetings, per- 
haps; or, perhaps they are not. But each club has a secre- 
tary and president. That is to say, in so many towns you 
have conscientious and intelligent persons, one or more, 
ready to undertake philanthropic work if it is needed. 
The secretary’s report gives a pretty illustration of the 
promptness of such communication. We issued our first ap- 
peal for Miss Kimball in Van on the 18th day of January. 
That is to say, the written circular went to the printer at 
noon on that day. Saturday and Sunday followed, and by 
Monday evening we had twenty replies from different Clubs 
to this appeal at the office. By Wednesday morning hungry 
people in Van were eating bread which we asked for here on 


Friday. 
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Since the formal organization of the society the more im- 
portant enterprises in which the central office has joined have 
been : 

1. The Montgomery Infirmary, in Alabama, the first hos- 
pital established by the colored people of the South. 

2. Miss Brigham’s mission in Southern States, for pro- 
viding reading for destitute people. 

3. The establishment of the two Noon-Day Rests, one ot 
which, the Longfellow, is now wholly independent of our 
supervision, 

4. The relief of the inhabitants of the Bay at Port Royal, 
at the moment, alluded to just now, when their crops were 
swept away by the typhoon of the year 1895. 

5. After these came the new Industrial School, with which 
we are now so familiar, established by the efforts of Jennie 
Dean and the people of her race, and now in vigorous opera- 
tion actually on the battle-ground of Manassas. 

6. This year the largest enterprise represented on our 
hooks is that by which we have attempted to relieve the im- 
mediate need of our own member and correspondent, Dr. 
Grace Kimball, at Van. It is as far back as 1887 that Miss 
Kimball formed one of our circles in Van, among young wo- 
men, pupils of her own, whom she brought together as a 
Lend a Hand Club, and tried to convey to them a sense of 
what they could do in the assistance of young women not so 

prosperous as themselves. Ever since that time Dr. Kim- 
bal?’s work among the people of that district has been larger 
and larger. Her services as a physician have made her 
known among all classes of the population, and when the 
famine, as it must be called, broke out, which was the im- 
mediate result of the Kurdish invasion, she stepped to the 
front, almost, of course, in organizing the industrial enter- 
prises which were to relieve it. Setting apart all considera- 
tions of her relations to the American Board, which supports 
her, we have regarded Miss Kimball from the first as a mem- 
ber of our own organization, and we have remitted to her, 


from time to time, such funds as our immediate friends chose 
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to put in our hands for her immediate disposal. She has found 
time to acknowledge these gifts in the most interesting way, 
by sending to us her full reports from month to month. 
It is our custom to publish immediately what seem the essen- 
tial parts of these reports, and a much larger circle of people 
has been thus interested in supplying her necessities. 

To an office established for such general purposes as these, 
it will happen, of course, in a large city that every sort of ap- 
peal is made. Nothing is more amusing than the work of your 
secretary for a single morning. The applications for reliet 
are as varied as human necessity ; and we never know when 
the work of a morning begins from what quarter of the world, 
nor from what grade in society will an appeal be made to us. 
A very curious system has grown up in Boston, thanks to 
the generosity and cordiality of the publishers of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, by which persons placed as we are may 
appeal directly to the intelligent newspaper readers of this 
whole neighborhood, and explain in detail the particular cause 
for which a little money, or much money, may be needed. 
We wish, in the most public way, to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the conductors of that journal for the readiness 
with which, on the shortest notice, they have printed our re- 
quests for such help. In answer to such requisitions we are 
able to send an invalid teacher into the country, or to supply 
the immediate needs of a sick family in Boston, even though 
our treasury has been kept, as it is apt to be kept, at the 
lowest point of. decency. The promptness with which such 
appeals are answered is to be noted as an evidence of the 
readiness with which a Christian community responds to any 
all of destitution or sorrow, 

I have explained in these reports before that it is no busi- 
ness of ours to give the detail of the work of the several 
societies, great or small, which are united under the light 
tie of our central union. Some of these reports have been 
published in our monthly magazine, Lend a Hanp. Some 
of them are only written in the great book of account 
which preserves those secrets which one hand has not told 
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to another. The largest of our Clubs, indeed, do not re- 
port to us at all. They are quite independent ; they need 
no help from us, and they do not care to assist in carry- 
ing on our separate organization. 

To acquaint ourselves and the public more largely than 
we could otherwise do with the agencies which separate Clubs 
have established and are keeping up, we have maintained 
through the year the local meetings instituted three years 
since. One of these meetings is held in Boston on the last 
Wednesday of May: the others were held at Dedham and 
Lowell. 

In each case a large delegation was present from the Clubs 
which could most readily visit such centres, and the reports 
were very curious and encouraging. A Club of boys in Mar!l- 
boro, the oldest of whom is not twelve years old, has re- 
cently followed an old example in our history, in ‘* adopt- 
The little fellows have pledged them- 


ing a grandmother.” 
selves—and their past activity has shown that they will be 
able to keep the pledge—to provide a hundred dollars a 
year for the needs of the family, of which this grand- 
mother is a member; and the personal offices which a dozen 
bright boys are able to render to an old lady lett without 
grandchildren ot her own will be a gift much larger even 
than their gift of money. The Harry Wadsworth Club of 
Springtield, one of the largest and most efficient of our Clubs, 
still maintains its free reading-room and library for all comers. 
At its recent decennial meeting, the report of the history of 
this Club was very interesting. It is one of the tew Clubs 
which seems to have kept to the original law of the instru- 
ment, by which in three years a Club of ten becomes a Clab 
of one hundred, in six years one thousand, and in nine 
years ten thousand. In this case, at least, it seems as if 
the growth of this Club and of the Clubs established by its 
members came up to this hard requisition of the mathematics. 
The Mount Vernon Club at Mount Washington, Washington, 
was the first to carry out a suggestion which has recently 
been made, of honoring by a public ceremony a distinguished 
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act of heroism shown by a young man in that town. This 
Club presented an elegant gold cross, with our mottoes, to the 
young man who had distinguished himself, even at great per- 
sonal loss, on this occasion. 

As we have often said, of course, we have no record of 
the death of Clubs. A Club which dies does not write its 
epitaph, or send to us its obituary. The secretary reports, 
however, the addition to her roll of thirty-nine Clubs which 
have reported their birth to us within the last year. 

The two large Clubs called the Noon-Day Rests, of which 
the first was established by our central board in 1892, are 
flourishing with great success. Of these, the first, in Bed- 
ford street, is under our care; the second, the Longfellow 
Noon-Day Rest, is under the supervision of Mr. Edwin 
Ginn and his friends. You will receive a separate report 
of the work of the Bedford Street Noon-Day Rest, which 
has been as encouraging as in former years. 

The immediate wants of the society, if it is to continue to 
exist with its present duties and privileges, are: 

1. A larger subscription to the journal, the little /tecord, 
which is published for the young people of all the societies. 
It could be wished that each Club would take as many 
copies as would provide each member with one. It 
could be wished that our life-long friends, assembled here, 
would subscribe for the gratuitious distribution of the /ecord 
among young people not connected with our organization. 

2. We want, very much, a hundred dollars for the pub- 
lication of our song book. We have never ventured to go to 
the expense of printing this from our small central funds, 
and yet we feel that it is very desirable to assist in this way 
the separate Clubs, even the smallest, in the conduct of their r 
regular meetings. 





3. We keep the expense for printing and correspondence 
at the smallest point which is possible if we are to do any- 
thing. But it will readily be seen that these expenses are 
considerable. To meet them, we have only such occasional 
gifts as the profits of a course of lectures, or the small as- 
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sessment paid by each Club to the office. This makes it all 
the more necessary that this assessment shall be regularly paid. 

4. The journal Lexp a Hanp, which has been in exis- 
tence now tor ten years, is published by a separate corpora- 
tion; but its interests and ours are one, and we must beg all 
the members of the Ten Times One Society to interest them- 
selves in extending its circulation. In particular, men and 
women engaged in business are earnestly requested to see if 
they cannot enlarge the use of its advertising sheets, which 
are always interesting, and which, as we believe, have been 
profitable both to advertisers and to readers. 

In the past year we have lost from our number Mr. A. W. 
Spencer of Boston, always a most liberal and cordial con- 
tributor in any case of distress which was presented to him. 
In July last Mrs. Ellen M. 'T. Pierce of Boston, in whose 
family the first suggestion of the Noon-Day Rest was made, 
died at the end of a long and unselfish life. And one of our 
youngest members, Robert Beverly Hale, attached tradition- 
ally to the society, died on the 6th of October. 


Epwarp E, Harr, President. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Once more we meet here to tell what the Lend a Hand 
Clubs are and something of the work they have done during 
the past year. Not a week goes by that some one does not 
ask, What is a Lend a Hand Club? With the knowledge 
that there are several here who do not know what constitutes 
a Lend a Hand or Ten Times One Club, I must ask the pa- 
tience of those who do know while I repeat the familiar 


statements. 
A Lend a Hand Club is a Club that accepts the Wads- 
worth mottoes : 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand. 
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And lest this explanation be not enough, I add that the 
mottoes are Faith, Hope, and Charity, or Love. There is 
no being on God’s earth that cannot believe in these mot- 
toes. Therefore the Clubs are unsectarian, going back be- 
hind all theology and creeds to ‘*Now abide faith, hope, 
What broader 


” 


and love, and the greatest of these is love. 
or firmer foundation can we have than that ? 

If a club of people, no matter what the name, accepts the 
Wadsworth mottoes, it becomes at once a Lend a Hand 
Club, with pertect freedom to make its own constitution and 
select its own line of work. Union with the Central Oftice 
is desirable to bring the Clubs into closer communion and to 
promote the larger work, which can only be done by a union 
of societies. In no way does the Central Office interfere 
with the individual work of the Clubs. 

The story of Ten Times One is Ten, written now twenty- 
six years ago, gave rise to the Clubs. The following year 
the first Club was formed. We, therefore, celebrate now 
twenty-five years of our existence. In the story we read 
that the original ten was multiplied by ten every three years, 
until at the end of twenty-seven years the whole world ac- 
cepted faith and hope and love as the rule of life. But we 
cannot tell how we have multiplied. Certainly one-tenth of 
the world does not yet proclaim the fact, as it should, were 
the progression so regular that in two years more it would 
include the whole world. And yet the influence has been 
wide-spread, and the little silver cross, with its variations of 
lettering and design, is tound in every town and city of 
Christendom. 

It is simply impossible to know the number of people who 
have chosen these mottoes for their own. It has escaped, if 
ever it was held by the Central Offices Orders ave formed 
that have multiplied with vigor. Clubs are reported, of 
whose existence the Central Office never knew. New Clubs 
are forming and old ones are disbanding. Though they do 
disband, often single members, cherishing the mottoes, wait 
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until the time shall ccme, when, in far away towns or coun- 
tries, they form a new Ten. 

*¢ In October, 1885,” Mrs. Davis, the secretary of the King’s 
Daughters, writes to our president, ‘*1 went to Mrs. Bot- 
tome, who received the outline of the ‘Sisterhood’ which 
you sent, with enthusiasm. I read Ten Times One before 
her class in her husband’s church to-night. * * * She 
is carried away with it.” In the early part of the following 
year the King’s Daughters was formed, and in April, 1896, 
the International Order of King’s Sons and Daughters cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with a membership of 400,000 
persons. Certainly, they have multiplied as directed in the 
story which gave Mrs. Bottome her inspiration. May they 
continue, and together may we see rich and poor, black and 
white, ignorant and educated, all accepting the mottoes and 
doing the work of the world In His Name. 

The work of the Central Office of Lend a Hand Clubs is 
always varied. There is no monotony there. What seem 
impossible things are found to be possible, and again such 
trifles are sought that we are reminded that perhaps nowhere 
else in Boston is it the business of anybody to attend to ap- 
parently unimportant things. 

Our Outings are always satisfactory in the total, though 
oceasionally disappuinting in a single case. Last year we 
were able to send thirty-five persons to the country for a 
longer or a shorter period. Sometimes the whole summcr 
can be passed in the country if the fares can be paid, and 
the Central Office believes that it is a wise use to make of 
some of the money. Occasionally, a sick boy or girl can 
stay several weeks, doing light work, on halt board, and so 
grow strong and well for the autumn. Such a boy is now 
in the country, sent for two weeks on part board, then re- 
maining to work for his board until strong enough to earn 
wages. He writes, after two weeks: ‘Tam improving in 
health every day. Country life agrees with me. There is 
plenty of fresh air here. I am able to do almost any kind 
of work now. I would like to stay here for the summer, 
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Mrs. Phillips is so kind to me. I hope to be able to return 
the kindness and interest taken in me, and also to pay you 
the money laid out on me in sending me to so nice a place.” 

The Clubs are generous in their donations to the Outing 
Fund. They are ably assisted by friends from outside who 
believe in our work, and we find the year of Outings, for we 
do not confine it to summer, to be satisfactory indeed. The 
work of the Central Office in this respect does not conflict 
with other existing agencies. We are glad when we can 
favor such agencies, and as readily as we ask of them, we 
are glad to do for them. 

We are indebted to the Young Men’s Christian Union for 
free carriage rides, which the aged and the sick greatly ap- 
preciate, also to Miss Johnson of the Country Week for 
many kindnesses. 

For several years the West End railroad has sent to us 
1,000 free ride tickets, to be used in July and August, 
These rides are a great pleasure to those persons to whom 
they have been given, and we are glad to again express our 
thanks to the company for their generosity. 

We also take the opportunity to thank the editors of the 
soston Transcript for their courtesy and readiness to aid us 
whenever we have asked their kind services. 

From the Central Office, since the last report, we have 
sent five barrels and three boxes of clothing and books, be- 
sides advising where many other such packages should be 
sent. Friends have given us clothing to distribute, and we 
are indebted to Messrs. Houghton & Dutton for a case of 
felt hats, which are in active service and much appreciated. 
Miss Brigham is present to-day to tell you the number of 
boxes and barrels of books and papers which she has dis- 
tributed through the South by means of the Lend a Hand 
Book Mission. Several requests have been made for cloth- 
ing in small quantities, from the outfit for a baby to the 
clothes for an aged woman now in an insane asylum. All 
these demands we have been able to meet by the prompt ac- 
tion of the Clubs when such requests are made known, 
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We have also, during the year, secured annuities for three 
ladies, which have been much needed and gratetully re- 
ceived, 

Naturally, there comes to the Central Office many women 
who would like positions. A lady would like to be a com- 
panion or teacher, a young girl would like a home in return 
for services, lowing some time for study, and there are 
many others of this kind. It would facilitate matters if any 
person, knowing of situations for such people, would no- 
tify us. 

The Noon-day Rest still carries on its work, supervised 
hy a committee. There is a large attendance, varying, of 
course, With the busy and dull seasons of business. There 
is still a waiting list, and a demand for more spacious rooms, 
We await the action of some charitable person who will of- 
fer us larger and more convenient accommodations at a mod- 
erate rate, near the present location. The committee knows 
what it needs, but cannot afford the rent that is charged for 
such a building. 

The Manassas Industrial School, which celebrates its sec- 
ond commencement to-day, is very closely allied to the Lend 
a Hand Clubs. It was to them that Jennie Dean made her 
first appeal, and the interest has never abated. The pro- 
vress has been most gratifying this year, as the report which 
I will vive you presently will show. We have been able to 
send to the treasurer during the year ending May 1, 3389.93, 
$250.00 of which was the gift of the Port Royal Club of this 
city. 

The object for which our largest contribution has been 
made is the work of Dr. Grace W. Kimball at Van, Armen- 
ins Dr. Hale has already told you how she tormed a 
Lend a Hand Club there. Naturally the interest of the 
Lend a Hand Clubs centre in her work, and we have sent to 
her, to this present date, May 1, 82,158.68, 

The reports of her work received by us are of absorbing in- 


terest, and we beg the Clubs not to feel discouraged over the 
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Armenian work. Two cents a day will feed an Armenian, 
and it is our work to hold out while the need lasts. 

Perhaps there has never been a year when the Clubs have 
rallied so well about their centre as the year that has passed. 
Doubtless this is partly due to the quarterly meetings which 
have brought the Clubs of New England very close to each 
other. Although we call them quarterly meetings, and mean 
to have them so, so far we have been able to put but three 
into the year,—two besides our annual meeting. These two 
were held in November at Dedham and in February at 
Lowell, in both of which places a warm welcome met the 
Clubs, and much good was accomplished by the coming to- 
gether. We have now three invitations for the autumn, and 
the committee will soon make known where the place of 
meeting will be. 

Our Club paper, the Ten Times One Record, deserves to 
be better patronized. The Clubs should contribute more 
articles to its columns, and they should subscribe, and get 
their friends to subscribe, that it may be financially Zsuccess- 
ful. Such a paper is strictly necessary to be a constant 
communication between the Clubs, and the Club members 
are asked, not only to subscribe for it themselves, but get 
all their friends to do so. The small subscription of 25 
cents per year is not a large sum, and it is money well in- 
vested. 

TREASURER’S Report. 


The Ten Times One Society, in account with John Stil- 
man Smith, treasurer, for fiscal year ending May 1, 1896; 


May 8, To balance, cash on hand, $ 1,387.07 
Receipts during fiscal year ending May 1, 1896, 13,450.78 
Receipts for Armenian sufferers, 2,138.68 
Manassas Industrial School 460.54 
Charity purposes and office, 1,873.34 


EXPENDITURES. 





Noon-day Rest, $14,037.34 
Armenians, 2,138.68 
Manassas School, 389.93 


Other expenses, including charities and office, 1,825.11 
$18,391.06 
Balance, 919.35 





$19,510.41 
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Miss Sarah P. Brigham gave a very interesting account of 
the work of the Lend a Hand Book Mission in the South. 
She said in part: 

You can hardly realize how many difficulties were to be 
met and conquered betore even the foundations of this mis- 
sion were laid, but its position to-day is an enviable one. 
It has given mental, moral, and spiritual help to at least fifty 
thousand people annually. Our Lend a Hand workers are 
of all denominations, from North, South, East, and West, 
and all work with equal enthusiasm. 

I have just returned from five months in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, visiting chiefly the large towns, in 
order to secure a small number of Lend a Hand workers. 
It is their duty to solicit reading matter from their respec- 
tive churches. Our next step is to find a room to serve as a 
depot for supplies; this is usually the Y. M. C. A. room. 
One of the workers is always at this post on Saturday to 
give out the reading which has been brought in to teachers 
and ministers. Hach one of these little posts also finds out 
where are the barren places in the neighborhood, supplies 
them as tar as possible, and writes to me for more supplies. 
In the present year (which does not close until November), 
over a hundred barrels and boxes have been sent from the 
North to the South, and some four hundred packages. 

Our Lend a Hand workers in the South are men and 
women of wondertul efficiency and intelligence,—ministers, 
teachers, King’s Daughters, women of the Temperance 
Union, and others ; some of our best workers are convicts in 
the convict camps of Georgia. Last year I wrote to some 
of these convicts: «Will you be a Lend a Hand worker? 
will you do something tor yourself, for your companions, 
for the Master?” My letters always brought answers, tell- 
ing me how glad they would be to work with me. I reached 
Atlanta just as Governor Atkinson was conducting an inves- 

tigation into the abuses in the prison camps, which he is try- 
ing to reform. One of the men I had corresponded with was 
brought from the mines, where he had been for three years, 
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to testify. One week later he was pardoned by the govern- 
or, and he called to see me. His thoughts went back to the 
companions he had left behind him, and he told me of their 
unfortunate condition. He is trying now to form a Prison 
Reform Society, and I have promised to be a Lend a Hand 
worker with him. 

Another worker is a man of sixty-eight, who has not 
walked since he was nineteen. We have sent him a great 
deal of reading, and he has made excellent use of it. When 
I went to see him, he rolled himself into the room ina wheel 
chair of the rudest description ; he was dressed very poorly, 
but his face was beaming with happiness. Some one puts 
him into a little buggy, and he rides over the country to 
carry reading to desolate homes, and to give out reading at 
camp meetings. The good he is doing cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Another excellent worker is the secretary of the W. C. T. 
U. in North Carolina, She goes among a class of people 
who seldom get a glimpse of each other or of the outside 
world,—the ‘*mountain whites ;” and everywhere she tells 
of the Lend a Hand Book Mission. Another is an excellent 
minister, who walked seven miles to carry to a brother min- 
ister a package of papers containing sermons, which might 
give him a little wider view of the religious life ; he asks for 
papers to help him in **a hard fight with rum.” Two others 
are a minister and his wife at Atlanta; he is chaplain at a 
jail, and has charge of three convict camps, and goes also to 
factory towns to preach to the operatives. 

The money contributions for the year have been $368.00. 
This is for my travelling expenses and for an amanuensis. 
I give my services, and rejoice that I have an opportunity to 
do so. I shall be very grateful for help for an amanuensis 
and for postage for the summer's correspondence. 

One thing more; above and beyond all the help of our 
friends, we have had the help of the Lord. His leading 
hand has opened many doors which would else have been 


impossible tor us; when we had exhausted all our energies 
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in a certain direction, and could accomplish no more, then it 
has seemed as if this wonderful power of the Lord came in 
to give us strength. This work is achieving much for the 
barren places ; the good it is doing cannot be over-estimated, 
We hold a great trust for others. 

After the singing of the Boston Club Song, Mrs. Whit- 
man read a report of the present progress of the Manassas 
Industrial School, 

Lack of space obliges us to defer printing this report until 
next month. 

A report froni the Sunny Hour Club of Wollaston was 
read, and Dr. Hale told of the work of the American Band, 
a Club of boys in Marlborough. He said also that Miss 
Mary A Lathbury, the founder of the Look-up Legion, had 
sent, as her contribution to the annual meeting, the follow- 


ing poem: 
LOST— A CHILD. 


Lost !—in the shadow of the street: 
Lost!—on the highway and the plain, 
A Child of God! If you should meet 
To-day again 

The poor, marred face—the aimless feet, 
The clouded eyes that haunt your sleep at night 
With dreams of burned-out suns, all ashen white, 
Lost from their orbits: derelicts of time, 
Dismantled—drifting in the ways of crime, 


Turn, turn, thou brother of the poor, 
And touch him with thine eyves—thy hand- 
Thy voice; that so the sunken shore 
Of that lost land 

He knew long since, but knows no more, 
The heaven of his infancy,—may rise, 
Holding enshrined in calm his mother’s eyes,— 
The room—the home—the garden, and the gate 
From which he wandered far, and long, and late. 


He holds no more the golden clew; 
He saw it trailing in the dust 
Last night in dreams,—its heavenly hue 
Dulled with red rust. 
But take the hand he cannot give, and you 
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May lead him to the door of that dim room 
Wherein his mother’s eyes light all the gloom. 
(Hark,—thro’ the years long dead!) 
“Thou little Child of God,’ she crooning said, 
bind thee with this golden thread, 





“*T bind thee 
And angels wind and wind the ball that brings 
The children home from all their wanderings.” 


Mary A. LATHBURY. 
Mrs. Whitman, the secretary, read letters which had been 
received from beneficiaries of the Men’s Outing Fund. 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, was then in- 
vited to speak of **The Duties and Opportunities of Young 


’ 


People.” He said, in part: 

Youth is a season of spring. Indeed, to call it the May- 
time of humanity is to express it etymologically. Language 
tells us that ‘*maiden, ” which, in the olden speech of our 
Saxon forefathers, was applied to boy and girl alike, meant 
‘*the growing one.” To be young is simply to be growing. 

History and folk-tale and story, all the great books of the 
world, tell of the deeds of youth. But reading inside these 
stories, there is a lesson for us to learn: that youth must 
not be instructed overmuch. A great philosopher has said 
that youth is to be stimulated rather than to be taught. It 
has been, to my mind, one of the great advantages of our 
order that we have centralized our efforts upon the word 
‘© Do,” and have omitted, as far as possible, that which is 
formally called instruction, that which says, ‘*Do this be- 
There are a thousand ways to do; tell 


” 


vause I say so. 
youth to do, and it will do. But say, ‘*Do thus and thus 
and thus, and no other way,” and one frees it to some ex- 
tent from that responsibility which itself imposes upon it. 
This is one of the lessons to be learned by those who deal 
with youth. 

After another song by the Italian children, Mr. F. H. 
Wiggin was asked to give some account of the work of Dr. 
Grace Kimball in Armenia and of the effort to help her. 
He spoke as follows : 


Kight months ago, if we could have been in central or 
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astern Turkey, we might have seen, surrounded by grain 
fields, vineyards, gardens, hundreds of towns and _ villages, 
full of gentle, industrious people, peaceful, loving home and 
kindred and native land, and guilty of no crime, unless it be 
a crime to call themselves by the name of Christians. But a 
storm has burst upon that land, and those terrible months of 
October and November and December have brought a tem- 
pest of massacre and death. If we should be there to-day, 
we should look upon the blackened earth, the charred re- 
mains of what were once comfortable homes; and of those 
people, many thousands are dead, many now at this hour are 
experiencing the horrors of Turkish prisons, others are lead- 
ing miserable lives as captives of the Kurds and Mussulmans, 
and thousands upon thousands of others are plundered and 
destitute. It is a black picture, a picture from which we 
shrink and would gladly turn away. But in that blackness 
one fact stands forth like a star in the midst of gloom ; it is 
the way in which you of the Lend a Hand Clubs, the way in 
which other friends in England and America, have responded 
to the call for aid. 

Dr. Grace Kimball of Van is a New England woman, a 
lineal descendant of the first child of the Pilgrims born of 
New England soil. Her name is familiar to you all, and 
you have read with great interest the letters which she has 
sent to this country, giving an account of her work. As 
early as June of last year she foresaw the need of this relief 
work ; and with only twenty dollars at her command for the 
purpose, she began the work which has grown to such pro- 
portions, in which her industrial department alone has given 
employment at different times to nearly twenty thousand 
people. She has purchased the wool, it has been carded and 
spun into yarn, the yarn has been woven into cloth, the 
cloth has been made into garments, and thousands of gar- 
ments and hundreds of beds have been manufactured for the 
relief of the needy. Not only this, but in the city of Van 
nearly all winter she has kept seven bakeries in operation, 
supplying the hunger-bread for the starving. If she could 
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stand here to-day, I know she would thank you, members 


of the Lend a Hand Club, with warmest appreciation for the 
way in which you have supported and aided her in carrying 
on this work. 

It will be remembered long in years to come how the 
brave Armenian pastors stood in their churches, to which 
they had fled as a last resort, while the blazing rafters fell 
about them, praying for their flocks and for their murderers, 
until the sword of the Mussulman cut them down. — It will 
be remembered long in years to come, how not only men 
and women, but boys and girls, facing cruel death, would 
not lift so much as a finger to signify disloyalty to the faith 
that was so precious to them, that their lives might be 
spared. It will be remembered long in years to come how a 
brave Armenian mother, when she and her two sons were 
suddenly surrounded by a furious mob, who, with drawn 
swords, demanded that they should accept the Mussulman 
faith,—how she shouted to her sons, ‘* Die, but do not give 
up your faith.” And I think we shall long wish to remem- 
ber how two American women, when their building was sur- 
rounded by another furious mob, when the air was filled 
with rifle-shots and the shrieks of wounded and dying ;—how 
they gathered their charge of fifty girls, placed them in an 
inner room, bade them nail the door fast with heavy nails, 
while they stood outside, determined to face the mob and, if 
need be, die for their charges. And I think we shall gladly 
remember for years to come that while the great nations 
could find nothing which they could do to give relief, —when 
great war ships, built at enormous expense, and splendidly 
equipped, rode idly in the tide, or indulged in holiday pa- 
rade,—you, and others, found something which you could 
do, found a way in which you could lend a hand, to prove 
that there is something in the unity of our race and in the 
brotherhood of man. 

The last speaker was Rev. I. C. Tomlinson, who was 


asked to give some account of the effort for cleaner streets 


at the North End. He said in substance : 
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All over Boston the boys are as closely organized as is the 
government, and each ‘*gang” has its leader, who is more 
an autocrat than the Czar who has been recently crowned. 
In trying to do something along the line of street-cleaning 
among the boys, we have simply copied the plan which has 
been so successful elsewhere. You remember that Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House made this a great success in 
Chicago, and it has been adopted by Col. Waring in New 
York city. 

We wanted cleaner streets in the North End, so I went to 
our street superintendent and asked for help. | They said it 
would cost a great deal of money. T asked them to clean 
Hull street twice a week, and give us a couple of barrels. 
Then I went to the “* boss of de gang what bums on Hull 
street,” and I said to him, ** Wouldn't it be a good plan to 
have a street-cleaning brigade?” and I outlined the plan. 
He pronounced it ‘‘a first-rate plan;” but he said: ‘Don’t 
you think the city ought to come down first and give us a 
good start?” IT wrote that to the superintendent, and they 
did come down and ‘*give us a good start,” and then the 
boys began. A good friend offered some badges, and the 
boys liked the idea, and suggested a star, and the name 
‘*Hull Street Helpers.” The boys take to this enthusiasti- 
cally, and I have been appealed to on all sides for badges. 
I was telling a group of them about the plan one day, when 
one of them rushed into a house near by, and came out 
again, saying, **T told the woman in there not to throw any- 
thing in the street!” = And the young lady of the household 
said to me the other day: *¢T saw a boy running off with an 
old broom trom the cellar-way, so I stopped him and asked 
what he was doing with it. His reply was, ‘Mr. Tomlinson 
said to swipe the brooms to clean the streets with !?” 

For three weeks the boys have been vigorously at work, 
and for three weeks Hull street has equalled the Back Bay. 
They have grown proud of their street, and of the fact that 
they have the cleanest street in the North End. But this is 
not all that is being done in Boston. Dr. Kidner ot St. 
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Andrews has organized a group of boys from his Sunday- 
school to look after Chambers street, and Mr. Hubbard of 
the North End Union has had great success with the boys in 
his district. 

I cannot now give you the philosophy of all this, though I 
think you could find some philosophy in the interest which 
these boys take in their work. I thought of it as the first 
speaker was talking of youth, and its desire to do. We may 
use this desire on the part of boys if we will believe in them. 
They are anxious to do their share, they really desire to be 
of use in the world. 

The meeting was then closed by the singing of the Rhode 
Island Club Song. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 

CORRECTION. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence was held at Grand Rapids, opening June 4th and con- 
tinuing for six days. A larger number of delegates was 
present than ever before, and the increased attendance was 
accompanied by even more interest than usual. The city of 
Grand Rapids was most hospitable and every attention was 
shown the visitors. Governor Rich took part in the open- 
ing of the Conference, over which Mr. A. O. Wright of the 
State Board of Charities of Wisconsin, presided. 

Mr. ©. S. Loch of London, extracts from whose address 
in Boston we printed in our last number, attended and spoke 
many times. The presence of so wise a worker in charities 
from another part of the world was of great assistance to the 
Conference and he was heard with close attention. Many of 
the former officers of the Conference attended the meeting 
and the charities of a large number of states were ably rep- 
resented. 

The section meetings of the Conference assumed more im- 
portance this year than ever before and were so numerous 


that the meetings were held in different buildings. Grand 
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Rapids is a favorite place for conventions, and while the 


Conference was in session the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home 
Association was holding a convention. The American Anti- 
Tramp Association called its annual meeting at Grand Rapids, 
and before the close of the Conference the Association of 
Officers of Institutions for Feeble-minded Persons met. All 
these organizations joined heartily in the Conference meet- 
ings The Labor Unions manifested their interest, and on 
Sunday afternoon a mass meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Social Settlements, which attrac- 
ted interest and at which Mr. Loch made an address which 
will long be remembered by those who had the good fortune 
to hear him. 

Mr. Wright’s opening address was upon the «* New Phil- 
anthropy,” showing that neither the wrong doer nor the 
present sufferer needs our sympathy so much as the wide 
range of people on whom the suffering is entailed. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody of Cambridge preached the Con- 
ference sermon on unselfishness from the text: ‘¢ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.” 

The papers of the Conference were as a rule able and well 
appreciated by the earnest people who had come to learn 
what they could on the various subjects presented. We can 
not do more than to allude to the speakers in the different 
sections. The Charity Organization Rertew is now the or- 
gan of the Conterence and papers will be published there be- 
fore the entire report is given to the public. 

In the Charity Organization Section, Mr. Rosenau of the 
New York Hebrew Charities, showed a chart of applications 
for relief and the results. Miss Love of Buffalo spoke of a 
plan of co-operation there, and Mr. Hebbard of New York 
spoke of friendly visiting which called forth some bright re- 
marks from Mr. Loch. Social Settlements naturally devel- 
oped much interest and discussion from practical workers 
connected with Hull House, Chicago University, Harvard 
College, and Chicago Commons, and at the mass meeting ad- 
dresses were made by Dean Hodges of Cambridge, Prof. 
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Taylor and Miss Lathrop of Chicago. Mr. Flanagan, for- 
merly president of the State Federation of Labor, also spoke 
on ** The Ideal ot the Trade Union.” The paper on ** The 
Working Child,” was one of the most stirring of the Confer- 
ence, and was given by Mrs. Kelley, who has been State 
“actory Inspector of Illinois, for three years. 

In the section on Juvenile Reformatories, Dr. Golor of 
Rochester, New York, pleaded for a higher class of teachers, 
and in the child-saving sections Miss Mott of Fairibault, 
Minn., whose papers we have given to our readers with 
satisfaction, presented a strong paper on the ‘* Extension of 
the Field of Usefulness of the Trained Care Taker.” Mr. 
Alexander Johnson’s paper on ** Permanent Custodial Care” 
in the Feeble-minded section, was a valuable contribution to 
this section, The Chronic Insane Poor were dealt with by 
thoughtful experts, and Hon. W. P. Letchworth spoke ot 
*¢ Provision for Epileptics, as illustrated by the Craig Colony.” 

The section of Municipal and County Charities was well 
attended, and the new section of the Scientific Study of So- 
cial Questions excited a deep interest, though, perhaps it was 
not as fully attended as some of the other more practical 
meetings which explained how work was done and results 
gained. 

The National Conferences are a great help to the people 
who are in the rough and tumble of the fight. They not 
only give one fresh ideas, but renewed enthusiasm and cour- 


age in a work which demands the best of every worker. 
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MATCHLESS BEAUTIES OF VERMONT. 


Vacation time is here and where to go on the 
annual outing in order to get the most pieasure 
or the most rest is the great question, of course. 
For city people, a stay of a fortnight or a month 
in the country makes an ideal vacation, furnish- 
ing as it does a complete change of scene and 
every opportunity for quiet rest for both mind 
and body. Terhaps nowhere within easy dis- 
tance of Boston can one find so many really de- 
lightful summering nooks as in the beautitul 
state of Vermont. ‘The surface of the state, 
which lies between the Connecticut river and 
Lake Champlain, extending from Massachu- 
setts to the Canada line, is beautifully diversi- 
fied by the Green mountains—their picturesque 
foot-hills and valleys, lakes and streams. Pocts 
have praised and artists painted the matchless 
heauties of this cool northland under azure 
skies, but to fully appreciate the many attrac- 
tions one must feel the tonic effects of the clear, 
bracing air; wander through the valleys, roam 
over the hills, climb the mountains, sail away 
on the smooth waters of the lakes and ponds 
or with line in hand fish up the purest, clearest 
streams ever fed by sparkling mountain brooks. 
It is indeed and in truth a pertect vacation land, 
A delightfully entertaining book descriptive of 
this region is “Summer Homes Ameng the 
Green Hills,” which every intending vacationist 
and tourist should see before settling the great 
annual question. ‘lo be had free at the Boston 
oflice of the Central Vermont railroad or by 
mail for a five-cent stamp on application to T. 
H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont rail- 

road, 260 Washington street, Boston, or S. W. 
Cummings, G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 





There comes a season when hot meats and all 
the accompaniments are no longer welcome and 
the tired housekeeper wonders what will be 
relished by the members of her family. And 
when some Kind friend brings in a little gift’ in 
the shape of “Cold Dishes for Hot Weather’ 
the problem is solved—the tired look vanishes 
and once more the dinner table proves attractive 
to one and all. Let the housekeeper beware of 
the nore elaborate dishes, ! ut the simpler ones 
will prove acceptable. New York, Harper Bros. 


The July number of the ARENA is fu:ly up to 
the usual excellent standard of that untram- 
melled and outspoken Review. ‘The ARENA is 
unique among magazines in its wide range of 
subjects, its catholicism and breadth of thought 
and its fearlessness in dealing with all questions 
affecting the moral and social well-being of the 
people. It is essentially a free lance, recogniz- 
ing allegiance only to the broad principles of 
truth, justice, and liberty. The opening article 
of this number, entitled **A Just Judge,” by 
J. B. Follett, is of exceeding interest, being an 
admirably clear and concise sketch of Judge 
Henry Clay Caldwell, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, one of the most remarkable figures 
in current American history. This is a very 
pronounced number on the money question, the 
Kditor contributing two strong papers and 
some ringing editorials on the subject, while 
Hl. F. Bartine, in an article on “ American F1- 
nancial Policy,”’ retutes in a masterly way the 
arguments of a recent contributor to ‘The 
“Forum.” ARENA Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication a chart showing The 
Descent of England’s Sorereigns, which sets 
forth with adimirable clearness the reiaticns be- 
tween the various royal houses of Great Brit- 
ain. It is neat and compact, and with one fold- 
ing may be put into any book of history. Its 
ingenious arrangement will disentangle at a 
glance many of those puzzles which now and 
then trouble even a fairly informed student. It 
will prove a serviceable guide alike in the class - 
room and in the library. 








MOTHER TOOK 


MURDOGK'S LIQUID FOOD 


WHEN A BABY, AND 80 DID I, 


And we have ever since when exhausted 
or troubled with any disease, as it is 
absorbed, cleansing the system of disease 
by making new blood faster than any 
food can, as all others have to be 
digested. And all extracts are tonics 
and they leave the system, if weak. 
weaker than it was betore taking after 
the effects are gone. 


DO WE LOOK LIKE THAT? 


= 





. : » 

Mothers, never change the food of an infant 
if it does not thrive; but give at each feeding 
five or more drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and its lostor needed vitality will be restored in 


less than thirty days. It is invaluable when 
you are weaning the baby or when it is teething. 

Any person that has any trouble in 
retaining their 100d can be relieved if 
they will take Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
as it restores the stomach so that it can 


digest any food. 

Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe, can 
do so if she will take a teaspoonful of Liquid 
Food four times daily for six months. It will 
also build up her system so as to protect her 
from the diseases that Dr. Tanszky’s lecture 
describes, as they all come from not being able 
to supply the waste made on the system. ¥ 

If not kept by your druggist, we will 
deliver 12 ounces for $1.00, C. O. D., 
and pay express from Boston. 


Save this and remember that to every paralytic 
or consumptive under medical treatment three 
months and no relief, we will give free one case 
of Liquid Food, 











WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Is It Strong Nerves, Pure Blood, 
Good Digestion? 


They Are to be Secured by the Use of 
Dr. Charot’s Kola Nervine 
Tablets. 


The ingredients used in the preparation of 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are not 
new. The Kola nut has been in use for 
centuries, but it remained for the greatest nerve 


| specialist of the century to prepare a formula 


containing its essential parts, for the benefit 
of the modern and civilized races. 

The Kola Nervine Tablets renew wasted 
tissues, restore lost or impaired vigor of body 


| or brain, make the weak strong, tone the 


unstrung nerves, give pure healthy blood, 
build up the system without producing evil 
or secondary results. They are aspecific for 
nervous debility, sleepnessness, a run down 
condition, undue fatigue of brain or muscle, 
or rheumatism coming from a 
brokendown, unhealthy state of the great 
functional organs. They are a natural harm- 
less and speedy stimulant and are absolutely 


dyspepsia, 


| free fron the bad effects arising from the use 


of alchohol or narcotics. ‘They are recognized 
as admirable and efficacious by physicians.— 
They are spoken of by the wholesale and 
retail druggists everywhere as ‘‘phenomenal 
sellers.””—They are dweit upon with outspoken 
gratitude by a multitude of people whom they 
have cured of nervous and kindred troubles. 
These are assertions, of course, but you are 
not asked to believe them without proof. 
Send for a booklet and read the testimony 
of those who have no interest but the good of 
their fellow men and woman. You are not 
different from others. What cured them will 
cure you. 
Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one month’s 
treeatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. 
Kola booklet free. All druggists or sent 
direct, Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 

















The Bookman for June, which is just out, 
sustains its remarkable reputation for freshness 
of interest in all its departments. The illustra- 
tions are especially interesting and valuable in 
this number, particularly those accompanying 
an article of exceptional importance by the well- 
known London editor, Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 
on “Mrs, Gaskell and Charlotte Bronte.” Some 
of these are from rare portraits and drawings, 
and have never been published before. An 
article on “Canadian Feeling toward the United 
States’’ will attract attention. The Living 
Critic dealt with this month is Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, of whom there is a portrait. The lat- 
est books are well represented in the reviews, 
notably Mr. Allen’s Summer in Arzady and 
Miss Wilkins’ Made/on. 


Here are three delightful anecdotes, all of 
them strictly true, that cast a somewhat lurid 
light upon the literary culture of East, West, 
and South respectively. The scene of the first 
is laid in Providence, Rhode Island, where a 
young lady was asked the other day by her 
uncle to make some purchases for him, of 
which he gave her a written list. The first item 
was ‘‘Scott’s Emulsion,” and after glancing at 
it the intelligent young woman made straight 
for a certain large book shop, where she was 
reccived by an equally intelligent salesman. 

“T want a copy of Scott’s Emulsion,” said 
she, casually. 

“Scott’s what?” said the c’erk. 

“‘Scott’s Emulsion,” replied the maiden. 

‘Oh, yes,” was the answer. ‘ Well, you 
see, we don't sell Scott’s works except in com- 
plete sets.” 

The scene of the second occurrence is in a 
thriving city of the West, where a Southern 
litterateur of distinction had just delivered a 
long and critical lecture on Matthew Arnold to 
a fashionable audience. A friend of the lectur- 
er, while passing out of the hall, overheard the 
following conversation between two ladies : 

‘““That was a pretty good lecture, on the 
whole; but who was this Matthew Arnold, 
anyway?” 

“Oh, J don’t know. I haven’t time to keep 
up with all these new Southern wriiers! ” 

The Bookman, price 20 cents. 


‘TELL IT AGAIN.” 


—__—__j4—__ 
A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 
BY 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


SUSAN’S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 

A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN. 

AUNT CAROLINE’S PRESENT. 
+ 


These stories are artistically bound in white and 
color, and are among the best of Dr. HALE’s short 
stories. Nothing can be more acceptable for an 
Easter gift than a set of such entertaining tales, 


Single Oopies, 40 cents. Full Set, $2.00. 


For sale by J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





THE 


Industrial Aid Society 


in the interest of the worthy. Selects the best work- 
ingmen and women, boys and girls, for help of every 
sort in city and country. 


Character, Capability and Need. 


The Chief Requirements Considered. 


NO CHARGES. 
APPLY 


Boom 25, Charity Building. 
CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


_ Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 
quarters, Il Eliot St., Boston, 
Mass., will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous %3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 
where. 


sNew Plymouth Rock Co. 


D R 0 PSY TREATED 

fel FREE 

r Cured with Vegetable Remedies.Have ‘ 
Bs) 


ured many thousand cases called hopeless. In 
10 days at least % of allsympt j 
es 














p r ed, 
Book of testimonials of cures and 10 days treat. 
mentjreeby mail. Drs.Green & Sons, Atlanta,Ga.! 








SUMMER VACATION ROUTES TO 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick AND 
Prince Edward Island. 


INTERNATIONAL S. S. CO. 


New and Improved Service, Season of ai 
commencing June 29 


DAILY, SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, BA. M. 


DIRECT THROUGH RATES VIA ST. JOHN. 


NOTE THE NEW CONNECTIONS 


Ist—The Dominion Atlantic Ry. elegan: S. 8. | ona—1he Intercolonial Ry. fast express train, 
“Prince” Ruppert” will make connection | leaving st. John at1 P. M., takes the 
with this Company and take ae “International” passenger through vo 
gre — sae ef - — ert H Halifax, Summerside and Charlottetown 

.e ’ igby, Annapolis, Kentville, the same day or evening. 


Halifax and imtermediate points. 
j-Send to or call upon any of our agents for descriptive foiders, 


Offices, 201, 211, 228, 296, 332 WASHINGTON STREET. 





E. A. Waldron, General Agent, Commercial Wharf. 
A HARBOR TRIP. 


here is no combination in nature more beautiful than a harmonious 

blending of country and seashore scenery, and there is no place on the 
North Shore where a more interesting and picturesque landscape can be 
found than at Nauanv and Bass Poinr. These charming resorts offer un- 
told advantages and inducements to the summer visitor, and all who are in 
search of healthful and innocent recreation. They are reached after an 
hour’s sail from Lincoln wharf, foot of Battery Street, beside the North 
Ferry and there is no more delightful or prettier trip in Boston Harbor, 
There is hardly a turn or twist of the boat but what reveals some point of 
interest or some new beauty of outlook, and all the prominent historical 
and commercial land marks of the harbor are passed on the trip. The 
Nahant Line this season has provided all sorts of divertisement and amuse- 
ment for its patrons, and one would need to take a month at these charm- 
ing resorts to enjoy them all. There is good fishing, boating, bathing, 
driving, bowling, gravity railroad rides, and excellent music and fish din- 
ners to be had at Bass Pornr and Nananr. The dance orchestra fur- 
nishes music every afternoon and evening in the spacious pavilion of the 
Bass Point House for dancing, which is free, while on the lawn there are 
band concerts by the Navan Bricapbr Banp. All who want to enjoy a 
full day’s pleasure by the shore, should take a trip to Nananr and Bass 
Potnr. The boats leave Lincoln wharf every 99 minutes. 
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XUM 


LEND A HAND. 


VOLUME XVII. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful 

T effort in all parts of the country for the relief of poverty, the pre- 

vention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of the 
Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 

Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home 
of many of our best writers. 

It gives adequate attention to our local charities in Boston. But its 
work is national, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 
Its correspondence is so extensive that we are able to secure information 
as to successful effort in all parts of America. 

The conductors try to present the subjects discussed in such form as 
shall enlist general interest. It is not a journal of the science of social 
economy ; it is rather a record of successful eflort. 

The Editorial Board consists of: 

Epwarp E. Hate, Chairman. 

Mrs. BerNARD WHITMAN, the Secretary of the Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Rev. Joun Tunis, to whom are assigned the subjects relating to 
co-operative charity. 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, Secretary of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association. 

A. Biarr Tuaw, M. D., Montecito, California. 

H. Stpney Everett. 

Joun VisuER, Secretary of the Illinois Conference of Charities. 

Rev. CLARENCE GREELEY, Secretary and General Manager of the 
International Law and Order League. 

And we have had regular assistance from Hon. HERBERT WELSH, 
President of the National Indian Association; Pror. RicHarp T. Etry, 
Hon. Atrrep T. Waite, Hon. Seru Low, Miss Mary A. LATHBURY, 
Miss ANNA L. Dawes, Miss Saray H. PAtFrey, Miss Lucretia P, 
HALE, and GEorRGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 





Price, $2,00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








A NEW SCHOOL READER. 





Epwarkb EverREtTT Hate’s Patriotic Story, 


‘THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 





This little book, written during the war, and intended to 
assist in raising the standard of love of country and true patriot- 
ism, is well fitted for the study of our young people today. 

Its pure English and vivid descriptions, added to _ its 
patriotic character, make it eminently a fit book for supplement- 
ary reading in grammar and high schools. 

Printed on white paper with clear type, and bound in 
attractive covers displaying the American flag, it cannot fail 
to please. 


Cloth, 50 cents. Board Covers, 25 cents. 


Paper Covers, 20 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
We are glad to send sample copies to superintendents or 
teachers of schools for 15 cents. 


We make a liberal discount to schools. 





J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place. BOSTON, MASS. 








